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The bonds we bought for our country’s defense 
are helping our boy become a doctor! 


HOW JU. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE PAYING OFF FOR 
JOHN AND HELEN DALY 

OF STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


John and Helen Daly are proud 
of their son, James. “Jim always 
wanted to be a doctor,”’ says Helen, 

“and now he’s getting his 
chance to study medicine, 

thanks to our U. S. Savings 

Bonds and the wonderful 
Payroll Savings Plan!” 


“Jimmy was only 13 when John and I 
decided to make U. S. Savings Bonds 
a part of our plan for his future. I 
signed up then for the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan in the Stockton Naval 
Supply Annex where I work.” 


paying for Jim’s education.” 


“We've saved $3,550, now. John has 
his phonograph business so I’m able 
to put more than 25% of my salary 
into Payroll Savings. I buy a $100 
bond each month which goes toward 


“Jim's at the University of Santa Clara 
now, taking pre-medical work. Bonds 
are paying his tuition, and we’re still 
buying them toward that M.D. for 
him. The Savings Bond method is 
wonderful for parents!” 


The Dalys'story can be your story, too! 


Whatever your dream, you can make it come 
true just as the Dalys did. But you’ve got to 
start right now! That’s easier than you think if 
you take these simple steps: 


1. Make the big decision—to put saving first 
before you even draw your pay. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount system- 
atically, week after week or month after 
month. Even small sums saved on a system- 
atic basis become a large sum in an amazingly 
short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up 


today in the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. You may save as little as $1.25 a week 
or as much as $375 a month. If you can set 
aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years you’ll have 
bonds and interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only for your- 
self and your family but for the blessed free 
way of life that’s so important to us all. And 
in far less time than you think, you’ll discover 
that you have turned your dreams into reality, 
just as the Daly family did. 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, 
SAVE NOW—THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and 
the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 
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KLEENCUT 
SCHOOL 
SCISSORS 


reed by 
— Housekeeping 


School scissors of finest 
quality — durable, easy 
to handle, efficient cut- 
ting — and, at popular 
prices. 

All scissors and shears 
offered to schools by 
Acme meet the most ex- 
acting school require- 
ments. 

Guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping and Ap- 
proved by § National 
School Service  Insti- 
tute. 


The Acme Shear Co. 


Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Scissors and Shears 
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Posters 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tue STUDY of posters is a 
field which helps us to teach many 
basic art principles such as — de- 
sign, color, lettering, etc. 

I believe we have finally learned 
that our best results do not come 
through the formal teaching of de- 
sign and color, etc., but in the actual 
use, demonstration, and introduc- 
tion of such studies when the need 
arises. I have begun a philosophy of 
never explaining or demonstrating 
anything until the children ask. 
Probably this can be compared to 
reading readiness. In our case, it is 
color readiness or design readi- 
ness, or perspective readiness. If we 
would mention the word design to a 


young child, it would first confuse 
him and secondly frighten him. It is 
things like this that scare children 
away from art. If we heed these 
warning guideposts, we may again 
help to increase confidence in chil- 
dren as they mature into grown-up 
art. 

So, the little child has the problem 
of a poster. In it he sees the poster 
idea and the problems of manipula- 
tion involved in its production. In it 
we see our chance to instruct or in- 
troduce theories of color, design 
and lettering. 

The same old thing appears here, 
as it does in all problems. The 
child’s interpretation is one thing, 


the adult’s conception is another. 
Somewhere these two planes must 
meet, and of course it is the smart 
teacher who realizes that she must 
understand their plane of concep- 
tion, but through her guidance and 
instruction, she must raise their 
level of learning, understanding, 
and achievement and still let en- 
joyment in participation reign. 

Particularly when working with 
posters, it has been my hope from 
the first to try to train these children 
to use their eyes — or shall we say to 
train their eyes. Too many people 
start early with rulers and measure 
sticks. These soon become necessary 
crutches. I am sure we do not want 
them any more than we want to 
walk with crutches. 

Naturally, the first impetus in 
poster work is the topic or subject. 
Many schools are quite contest- 
minded, and it is not hard to start a 
contest or to find one to enter into if 
your school wants contests. 


The United Commercial Travelers 
sponsors a Safety poster contest each 
year. Community Chest, T.B., Hu- 
mane Society, Fire Prevention and 
Good Book Week are only a few of 
the very many which offer ideas for 
subject matter. 

From my own experience I[ should 
be strong to say that the study of the 
poster is one of the best art aids I 
know of, but posters as contest ma- 
terial is bad. Contests of any sort, 
shape or type are growing to be a 
thing of the past. They will never 
foster creative activity. 

The making of the poster, then, 
involves a study (to a greater or 
lesser extent) of the subject to be 
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advertised, design, lettering and the 
“lay-out” or the poster technique 
plus continued manipulative prob- 
lems, problems of neatness, orig- 
inality, creativity, execution and 
finish. 

To make posters most vital, the 
angle of advertising should be 
stressed. Advertising is a great big 
world-wide game. It is something 
definite, tangible and important. 
It is something daddy knows about; 
something we see and read in mag- 
azines and newspapers, and some- 
thing which attracts us as we drive 
on the highway. 

These attractions are. weak or 
powerful in their attraction, they 
are good or bad in design, good or 
bad in color. What makes them that 
way? Why do we stop and look at 
one ad and not at another. Why does 
one billboard attract us and another 
repell? 

These are some of the things I 
talk about, even to young children, 
when we study posters, poster tech- 
niques, and advertising tricks. Who 


knows how far a little first or second 
grader will go in the study of adver- 
tising after this first little primary 
poster. 


After the subject for our posters 


is established, our designs are started 
and our media must be chosen. I 
urge children to compose the poster 
with one picture and not more than 
3 or 4 words. Also, color may be lim- 
ited to 2 or 3 colors. Media with 
little children usually means crayon, 
water color or cut paper. 

You will find they often bring 
ideas from home, a picture they 
want to draw or a type of lettering 
which they think is bold and at- 
tractive. They bring samples of 
good and bad ads which they find 
in newspapers and magazines, and 
talk about those which they see on 
the streets. 

Their choice of subject matter 
frequently proves to be the occupa- 
tion or business which father is in. 
Here lies a good public relations 
problem, as father can see a positive 
value in an art project which applies 
directly to business. 

I like to have them do a couple of 
sheets of practice on 12 x 18 manila 
drawing paper in order to get bal- 
ance and to study different lay-outs. 
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Good drawings and good lettering 
can actually be cut out of these 
practice papers and traced on the 
desired color paper and cut and 
pasted onto the good final back- 
ground. Or they can be cut out and 
traced onto the good paper, then 
filled in with crayon, water color, or 
tempera. Frescol makes another fine 
media for posters, as the strokes of 
the felt brush give interesting lines 
and textures. 

This is a good time to teach the 
children how to cut free hand block 
style letters. Cut squares or perhaps 
rectangular shaped papers the exact 
size of the lettering desired. Show 
first how to cut simple square type 
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letters like F, E, I, L, etc. Then 
show how to do P, R, B, etc., cutting 
directly through to make the open- 
ings in these letters. Illustrative pic- 
tures for the posters may often be 
cut free hand. It is surprising what 
results may be achieved by little 
children in free hand cutting. Poor 
results by adults may be due to the 
lack of freedom and opportunity 
when children. 

A simple project of posters is 
suitable for first grade and increas- 
ingly suitable and profitable in the 
next years ahead. 

Final posters are done on stiff 
paper, large white paper, or regular 
poster cardboard if possible. 


Values of a 


School Museum 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Recenty the writer had 
occasion to observe the interests of a 
fourth grade group centered about 
an Indian exhibit which the children 
had collected in connection with 
their social studies. Beads, Indian 
costumes, baskets, bows and arrows, 
odd pieces of pottery, Indian dolls, 
relics of all kinds, had been brought 
in by the children. 

The exhibit had been arranged on 
large tables in a corner of one of 
the classrooms. Each article on 
exhibit had been carefully labeled 
with an interesting pargaraph de- 
scribing it. The children called it, 
“the beginning of an Indian Mu- 
seum” and great enthusiasm was 
expressed in connection with it. 

More and more teachers are 
making use of the exhibit or the 
museum as a workable means of 
bringing children in real contact 
with those things about which they 
are studying. Any school, whether 
it be large or small, situated in the 
city or in the country, can accumu- 
late an attractive collection of mate- 
rials for an exhibit. 

At first, the collection may be 
include relics, heirlooms, colonial 
utensils, antiques, foreign articles of 


rather miscellaneous of nature and 
various kinds. But as the exhibit 
grows, the various articles can be 
grouped according to the different 
subjects — the Chinese articles for 
one exhibit, the Indian articles for 
another, the Dutch for another, etc. 
Committees of children serve as 
guides to explain the exhibit to 
other children in the school or to 
school visitors. Sometimes, a school 
as a whole may plan and develop a 
museum, the pupils of all grades 
contributing with their school work. 
The development of clothing, the 
history of records or the history of 
travel have been of universal in- 
terest to children. This type of 
museum includes not only numerous 
articles which the children collect 
but many that have actually been 
made by the children themselves. 

Parents in visiting one of these 
school museums, have been fasci- 
nated to find trains, boats, airplanes 
actually made by the children ac- 
companied by stories, poems, pic- 
tures, descriptions. Through models 
of their own and through pictures, 
the children have depicted the 
history of cotton, the coal products, 
the history of rubber, and many 


scientific experiments. Sometimes, 
a particular school becomes in- 
tensely interested in a_ historical 
museum. No greater contribution 
can any school render to the com- 
munity than in the organization of 
an historical museum. Every child is 
interested in history. Every section 
of the country has a history of its 
own much of which is still unwritten. 
Children who are not interested in 
reading or who do not seem inter- 
ested in historical facts, will browse 
for hours through a historical mu- 
seum. Indian relics, colonial heir- 
looms, utensils, pictures, objects 
representing the development of the 
principal industries of the country 
are always interesting to children 
and are visual aids in the study of 
history. Then, there is the Nature 
Museum, one of the most common 
and best beloved by all the children. 
Sometimes, it is in a spare room in 
the school, sometimes a garage in the 
school grounds is turned into a 
treasure house of things always 
exciting and interesting. But wher- 
ever it is, it should be a happy place 
where the children feel welcome, 
where they may ask questions to 
their hearts content, where they 
may look and investigate as long as 
they like, may hold clubs or meetings 
—where they may handle things. 
This is a most valuable beginning in 
the development of real concepts. 

A nature museum may be started 
in a most natural manner, perhaps 
by someone’s observing a real but- 
terfly or a stone or again by interest 
in the trees of the community and 
the desire to collect various kinds of 
leaves. From this study of trees, 
various clippings on trees like “The 
Personality of Trees,” “The Use of 
Trees,” “The Value of Trees to 
Mankind” are brought into class 
and read to the group. Besides 
studying the value of trees, the class 
may spend much time in studying 
the function of the different parts of 
trees — the roots, trunk, leaves. 
The children are interested in obtain- 
ing cross sections of wood to see 
the hardness and difference in grain. 
Various activities may grow out of 
the children’s museum on trees. 
Experiments are tried out to show 
how sap rises, evaporation, how 
leaves give out moisture, etc. Book- 
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lets, panels, greeting cards, covers 
for booklets are all decorated with 
leaf print design. Individual note 
books are kept, reports are made on 
trips into the woods, plays and 
assembly programs are given. Fa- 
mous pictures of trees are studied 
like ““The Avenue of Trees” (Hob- 
bema), “Souvenir of Italy,”’ (Corot), 
“Dance of the Nymphs,” (Corot), 
“Harp of the Winds,” (Martin), 
“Spring” (Corot). Usually, too, in 
preparing their class or school mu- 
seum, the children are aided by 
some old retired sea captain or 
naturalist in the community whose 
life has been spent in the open and 
who is always glad to be of real help 
to the children. All kinds of speci- 
mens are brought into the Nature 
Museum — butterflies, shells, toads, 
snakes, seeds, birds, rocks, etc. 
Week ends may be spent in the 
open, fishing, observing haunts of 
birds and animals, studying their 
characteristics, collecting leaves, and 
the like: 

In regard to collecting, it is very 
necessary that the teacher or parent 
encourage and develop right atti- 
tudes toward it. Children in their 


enthusiasm should not be allowed to 
rob birds’ nests, kill birds or pick 
the wild flowers. A systematic study 
of the work in fields and woods and 
a real love for nature will soon 
promote a protecting attitude on 
the part of the children so that 
nature’s store will always be full 
and plenty. The children will find 
State Universities, State Fish and 
Game Commissions, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Public Mu- 
seums all very ready to help in their 
museum and eager to loan speci- 
mens. Public Museums if there 
are any within reach, are ready to 
send lantern slides, moving pictures, 
or the service of some nature spe- 
cialist. If there is no museum with 
naturalist service handy, many na- 
ture lovers of the community will 
delight in giving talks or taking 
children on hikes or field trips. The 
Nature Museum, we believe, en- 
courages in the children a real love 
for the out of doors, the developing 
of normal hobbies, a healthy cu- 
riosity about life about him. 

Lastly, we would mention the 
Art Museum, and in mentioning this 
type of museum, we are reminded of 
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the very unique and_ successful 
Children’s Art Museum that has 
been developed in a crowded section 
of Boston. Everything has been 
done to provide an atmosphere of 
freedom, of artistic expression and 
approach. At Christmas time, we 
find exhibited the lovely prints of 
the old masters. Children arrange 
figures to depict the First Christmas. 
They are allowed to handle exposed 
objects and to look as long as they 
like at those protected by glass 
covers. Pencils, paints and plaste- 
line are ready for the children who 
wish to paint or draw. There is a 
small library for borrowing books. 
Story hours are: conducted. Each 
year there is an annual exhibit of 
the children’s work. Parents and 
teachers have long agreed that the 
school museum plays an important 
part in the education of the child. 
It strengthens and stimulates his 
curiosity and desire for inquiry. It 
satisfies his natural desire to collect. 
It creates social relationships reach- 
ing beyond the doors of his class- 
rooms into the world about him, 


F'undamentals for the Future 


Teracuers are confronted by 
the bewildering task of preparing 
children to face an adult life, the 
nature of which we cannot even 
predict with any great certainty. 
We are unable to clearly foresee 
many future needs. But we CAN be 
sure that children WILL need, 
above all, flexibility, good work 
habits, the ability to stand “on 
their own two feet,” and a feeling 
of group responsibility and group 
interacticn. ‘These are priceless 
assets in any culture, and among 
the stresses and confusions. of our 
rapidly changing times they are 
doubly useful. We cannot start too 
early to give them to our children. 

Many of us have found it possible 
in the very earliest grades to not 
only teach independence, along with 
pleasure in achievement, but also to 
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work toward group responsibility. 
Children actually ENJOY thresh- 
ing out a “group problem” and tak- 
ing care of the detail work involved 
in carrying through a solution. 

Our second grade room always 
has more volunteers than there are 
tasks when weekly room duties are 
assigned. If one of the chosen few 
becomes negligent before the week 
is over, eager watchers remind him, 
and hardly ever does repeated 
neglect of duty call for a reassign- 
ment to someone else. 

One of the big problems of first 
and second grade teachers lies in 
inspecting the written work and 
coloring of thirty to forty children 
at dismissal time. Much of this 
written work is done independently, 
back at tables, while the teacher is 
hearing reading classes. Children 


that age are just learning work 
standards, and often several of them 
need to be sent back to finish work 
accidentally or even deliberately 
neglected, to color more carefully, 
to be reminded to write their names, 
etc. The slower children, and also 
those who: have dawdled around at 
their tables, finish after the others, 
and often need a word of encourage- 
ment after school. Many times, while 
a teacher has papers to inspect at 
dismissal time, there are numerous 
other duties demanding her atten- 
tion — a word to the children 
straightening the library shelves or 
doing housekeeping tasks, a phone 
call, a note to be written to a parent, 
a mother waiting with a problem, a 
child to help, a quarrel to straighten 
out, and a great many other de- 
mands, 
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My second graders have taken 
over the work inspection them- 
selves. Children who have done nice 
work and who are through on time 
are stationed at the cloakroom door, 
and they “take tickets,” in the form 
of presentable papers and work- 
books, and send back the incom- 
plete ones. If there is an argument, 
the child presenting the paper comes 
to me to settle it. At first, of course, 
arguments were fairly frequent; now, 
since they have learned what con- 
stitutes a good paper and about how 
much allowance to make for certain 
children who find writing and color- 
ing difficult, serious disagreements 
are rare. Papers without names and 
workbooks with overlooked sections 
are becoming infrequent. Because 
being a “checker” is a distinction, 
children are eager to finish work pre- 
sentably and on time, and, best of 
all, they regard their own work with 
a critical eye. 

The problem of crayons, which 
roll off table tops to the floor, or 
are brushed off, and which get 
stepped on, has been solved by a 
group rule that everyone lay his 
crayons in a sliding matchbox or 
other convenient container while 
coloring. People neglecting to lay 
a crayon in a box were caught by a 
“Crayon inspector,” who kept the 
absent-minded one after school for 
five minutes of boredom and 
thought, or who gave “supervised 
scrubbing” with a pail of water and 
a sponge if the crayon were stepped 
on. We are all very proud now of the 
fact that the janitor is pleased over 
our crayon-free floor, and the duty 
of “crayon inspector” is one mostly 
of name only, as there is rarely any- 
thing to do, lately. 

Other problems are handled in a 
similar manner. Two children watch 
the stairs, sending forgetful people 
who run or push or are noisy back 
for a “second try.” At first, trans- 
gressors were inclined to argue, until 
reminded that they, too, would be 
“stair people’ some day and 
wouldn’t want people to refuse to go 
back for them. The children on duty 
have learned to send people back 
with a smile, the whole process has 
become a sort of game, and not get- 
ting caught is the objective, with 
the penalty to be accepted in a 
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“game spirit,” which 
friction. 

The group has handled misuse of 
privileges by taking pleasures away 
for a week. Kicking or lack of con- 
sideration in using the giant strides, 
being noisy in the playhouse, where 
two children play when work is fin- 
ished early, monopolizing or mis- 
using the blackboard section set 
aside for similar use, dropping or 
being rough with out pet hamsters 
have all resulted in depriving 
thoughtless people of these priv- 
ileges for a period of a week. 

Wholesome group interaction also 
means learning to relax rules on 
occasion. When Jeff was recently in 
continual “‘hot water,” hurting oth- 
ers on the playground and annoying 
neighbors during worktime, and the 
group was inclined to condemn him, 
a few minutes of quiet talk while 
he was at the toilet reminded every- 
one that his mother was in the hos- 
pital, and helped us imagine how we 
might feel and react in his place. 
Since that, they take Jeff’s restless- 
ness much more “‘in stride,” giving 
him extra leeway in his upset state. 
For the time being, we do not expect 
a great deal of conformity from him, 
and we try to show him warm under- 
standing. 

Teachers make mistakes, and ad- 
mitting fallibility makes a teacher 
part of the group. Frankly correcting 
a hastily made letter form on the 
blackboard, in a self-critical fash- 
ion, makes more impression on chil- 
dren than any amount of expounding 
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Things | Like 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


These are things I really like: 
Riding on my brand new bike, 
Helping Mother with the dinner, 
Playing games and being winner, 


Greeting Daddy every night, 
Watching birds in autumn flight, 
Feeling something smooth and furry, 
Running in a great, big hurry, 


Planting flowers in the Spring, 
Knowing lots of songs to sing, 
Feeling happy, peppy, too — 

I like lots of things! Do you? 
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correct form in a formal writing 
class. Children are then more willing 
to criticize and to correct their own 
work, and to take criticism. 

As teachers, we are so prone to 
assign extreme, bad character traits 
in children to home environment, 
and, when that environment is un- 
yielding to change, we either uncon- 
sciously or consciously condemn 
the child through intolerant or blind 
practices on our part. When the 
odds are against ever eliminating the 
trait, we often fail to ask ourselves 
if we can, perhaps, at least modify 
it. 

Perhaps one of the greatest con- 
tributions we can make toward fu- 
ture social flexibility in our children 
lies in teaching them ALWAYS to 
ask WHY people act in an unsocial 
way. No one with the habit of do- 
ing that can long blindly condemn 
another or can fail to look into the 
possibilities of eliminating causes of 
poor behavior. Even early grade 
teachers can work away at this by 
associating the more obvious reasons 
for poor performance with a failure. 
Even a six-year-old can understand 
that such things as a sick parent, 
being up late, a hard cold, being 
tired, a toothache or earache, a dis- 
appointment, trouble with an ir- 
ritable friend, or difficulty with a 
new kind of work can cause poor 
behavior, and that oftentimes the 
thing to do is to consider or work on 
causes, instead of BLAMING! It is 
surprising how quickly even tiny 
children pick up such constructive 
attitudes. Because so many of us 
were brought up with ideas of fixing 
blame and of penalizing for poor 
behavior, we have to work hard at 
continually reminding ourselves to 
consider the newer ideas of casual 
relationships in human misbehavior 
and at stressing them for the benefit 
of sound living practices among 
“tomorrow’s adults” in their uncer- 
tain world. 

And while we are working for con- 
tentment in times of stress, we can 
do much by teaching “‘joy in little 
things,” those things which are al- 
ways with us, even in adversity — 
the tingle of fresh, cool, winter air. 
the blessed warmth of spring sun, 
the blue of the sky reflected in a 
lake, the glorious flash of color of a 
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cardinal, bluejay, oriole, or a flower, 
the sound of wind through leaves, 
the inside coziness of a warm room, 
as one looks out at a whirling bliz- 
zard, the exhilaration of fighting a 
storm when dressed for it, the sound 
of music and the fun of making it, 
the sensory pleasures of handling 
fresh garden dirt or clay or paste or 
chalk, or paint, and of washing clean 
afterward, bubbling the soap on 
one’s hands and feeling the rush of 
warm water, the pleasure of bring- 
ing order out of disorder, the relief 
of rest after effort, the deep satis- 
faction of comforting or helping a 


Games 


Tins IS a game for you to play 
with your ears. Let me see what 
sharp ears you have. I shall tap a 
number of times and you may lay 
down a watermelon seed for each 
tap that you hear. (Tap three 
times.) How many taps did you 
hear? Three? Then you will lay out 
three watermelon seeds. Leave them 
on your desk, and listen again. (Tap 
six times.) How many did you hear 
that time? Tell me with your seeds. 
Put them just under the first seeds 
you put out. Now your desk should 
look like this. (Show on blackboard.) 
Does it look like this? 

Put your seeds back in your box. 
Let’s start again. Remember to 
leave your seeds out each time. 
Then when the game is over I can 
see how many taps you heard each 
time. Tap two times, 6, 3 and 4, 
When the game is over the desk 
should look like the chart immedi- 
ately below: 

11 
111111 
111 
1111 

Inspect the work. Quicker chil- 
dren in the group may act as cap- 
tains. As the children’s number con- 
cepts are extended variations may 
be used, such as having children 
write the number on the blackboard 
when number is tapped, or finding 
the number card displayed some- 
where in the room. 


friend and of being comforted or 
helped, the feeling of contributing 
toward group welfare. All these 
simple pleasures, and many more, 
enjoyed to the full, will help fortify 
our children against the disappoint- 
ments of an uncertain and fast- 
moving world. 

We cannot be sure what skills our 
children will need or what challenges 
they will have to face, but we can at 
least be certain that the basic funda- 
mentals for achievement and en- 
durance and mental health remain 
much the same. 


to Play 


MARIE GABRIEL 


Bean Bag Relay 

Set a large wastebasket or box on 
an open space and draw a line 6 or 7 
feet away. Have the children stand 
behind the line and take turns 
throwing into the basket. Each 
child has five to ten throws with 
bean bag. He then counts the bean 
bags in the basket for his score. Or 
he may count the number on the 
floor as he picks them all up for the 
next child, in which case his score is 
better if it is small. 


Dodge The Bean Bag!! 

Form two even rows of players. 
Space the rows two or three feet 
apart. There must be a dodger who 
stands between the two players in 
each row. In other words, the game 
calls for one-half as many dodgers 
as the corresponding number in the 
two rows. 

The object of the game is to keep 
the bean bag from getting into the 
hands of the dodger by throwing it 
over his head, or to the left or right 
of him. If the dodger catches the bag, 
the one who threw it goes to the 
center as dodger and the other one 
takes his place in the row. The 
game continues. Much fun is had as 
well as alertness developed. 


Desk Work 
Done With Calendar Numbers 
Each child is given a large en- 
velope filled with large numbers 


A Humpy-Bumpy Ride 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


If I could ride 
Upon a mammal 
I’m sure that I’d 


Select the camel — 


And when his hump 
Would start to jounce, 
I'd Jaugh and squeal 

With every bouncel 


from 1 to 20 cut from old calendars 
and a box of watermelon seeds. In- 
dividual seat work can be done 
with those envelopes: 

1. Lay numbers in serial order 
from 1-10. Lay corresponding groups 
of watermelon seeds. 


2. Lay calendar figures’ in 
descending serial order from 10-1, 


Marching Game 

Cards with numbers from 1-10 are 
given to a part of the class. There 
should be only one card for a num- 
ber. Cards with objects illustrating 
these numbers are given to the other 
children. The teacher calls a num- 
ber. The child who has that number 
marches around the room, and all 
those who have cards expressing 
the same number march behind 
him. The cards may have circles, 
blocks, fruit, tops, snow men, etc... 
to illustrate the number, Children 
in the upper grades who are artistic- 
ally inclined have good ideas and 
will generously contribute to assist 
if invited. 


Bean Bag Relay 

Place a large wooden or cardboard 
box divided into three partitions 
into an open space. Place or fasten 
in each partition a score card such 
as 6, 3, or 4. 

Draw a line six or seven feet away. 
Have the children stand behind the 
line and throw the bean bag into a 
space. Choose a child for score re- 
cording. In a large group there will 
be only time for several throws. 
Those who have the largest score 
win the game. 
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I — shows 
Mitchell making a design with white 
wax crayons. Beside her is a design 
she has just finished. It is drying. 
The design was made in this way: 
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Interest Depends on Progress 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


\ 


the lines were made by pressing 
hard with a wax crayon on manila 
drawing paper. Black paint was 
then spread over the entire paper. 
It ran off of the wax crayon lines. 


Illustrations IT, III, [V were made 
in the same way by other third 
grade children. Notice the little old 
fashioned shoes by Edith (Illustra- 
tion II). The children liked signing 
their names in the white crayons, 
too. These designs show progress. 
A year before the children made 
designs which did not fill the space 
as well. 

Illustrations V, VI — show faces 
painted better than these fourth 
graders could have done them a 
month before. Notice their intense 
interest in their work. This is serious 
business to them painting pictures 
the like of which they couldn’t have 
done in Grade 3. 
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Illustrations VII, VIII — show 
two fourth graders whose modelling 
is more simple and solid than their 
results of last year. Notice the baby 
in the mother’s arms in Illustration 
VII. It did not break off when dry 
because Carol modelled it tight to 
the figure of the mother. A year ago 
she would have made it so flimsy 
that it would have broken when dry. 
And Angelica in Illustration VIII 
shows more originality in modelling 
than she did a month ago. Her clay 
figure did not break when dry. 


Illustrations IX, X — were quick- 
ly made by Grade three to cele- 
brate United Nations week. The 
flags are better than those in paint- 
ings of a year ago. The children 
studied and practiced the drawing 
of the American flag until they 
could sketch and paint it very 
quickly. Since the drawing of the 
thirteen stripes was no longer a 
stumbling block they had more 
interest in very quickly painting 
flag pictures for the bulletin board. 

Illustration XI — shows five 
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children working at a small table. 
This also means progress. A year 
before these children could not 
have worked together well enough 
to paint so many clay things in such 
close quarters. They enjoyed sitting 
next to their ‘““enemies’’ here because 
it was fun to see clay figures of 
others and look up now and then 
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to see other children painting their 
clay. 

The schools who say frankly that 
they do not believe in standards 
in art lose the interest of many 
children in a subject which is very 
good for them. It is good for them if 
they see that their results are getting 
better. 
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We can reverse the title of this 


| article and say “Progress Depends 
Upon Interest.’’ Mitchell in Illus- 


tration I is making progress because 


) she is interested. It is noon hour. 
The other children 


had left but 
Mitchell is so interested she doesn’t 
think about time. 

Merry in Illustration III made 
progress in drawing these cats be- 
cause she was interested in the new 
white wax crayons. 

Illustrations V, VI, VII and 
VIII show children busy every 
minute, trying increasingly harder 
things because they are making 


progress. 
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Spring Hats 


ANNA DUNSER, 
Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights, Maplewood, Mo. 


In THE SPRING a teacher’s 
fancies seem to run out and she 
looks about for new ideas. The term 
of school has about used up all of her 
inspiration. She’s fresh out of plans 
for the art lessons for the rest of the 
year. For teaching, unlike many 
other things, doesn’t begin with the 
spring. 

But the very fact that many 
things are new in the spring may 
bring out ideas for art lessons. 

The trees just coming into leaf 
and the flowers opening after the 
long winter may suggest pictures of 
flower gardens and a study of trees. 
The new arrivals in the animal world 
are good subjects for art lessons 
that the children will enjoy. They 
will like the study of lambs, colts, 
calves in the pastures, chicks and 
ducklings in the barnyard, and the 


new baby animals at the Zoo. 
The rabbits, and the little birds 


in their nests, are all near at hand in 


the spring time. 

People, too, like to make new 
beginnings when the winter is over. 
The housewife cleans the house and 
puts up new curtains, while her 
husband does the painting — any- 
way, somebody does the painting. 

And then there is the matter of 
new clothes, for men, women, and 
children — especially hats. The 
teacher gives her spirits a lift by 
buying a new hat, and “How strange 
the new styles look,” we say each 
spring, but we buy them and wear 
them. The men make jocose re- 
marks, but they wouldn’t want their 
womenfolks to wear last year’s 
style. 

Let the children in on some of the 


fun suggested by spring hats. A first 
grade teacher tried this lesson with 
her pupils. After talking with them 
about funny hats, the children sug- 
gested different funny things that 
might be used to trim the ladies’ 
hats. 
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The teacher held up a sheet of 
drawing paper 12 x 18 in. in a 
vertical position and showed the 
children that if they wanted to make 
a really funny hat they would need 
much space. The head that wore the 
hat would need to be very small, 
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since the important part of the pic- 
ture was to be the hat, not the head. 

The children then suggested the 
spot near the bottom of the page, 
and the size, about four or five 
inches high, for the person’s head. 


When the pupils had their sheets 
of paper and boxes of crayons on 
their desks, they were ready for 
work. First they placed the ovals 
for the heads. Then the hats were 
fitted on the heads, large, small, 
high, low, as the individual child 
wished it. The remaining space was 
for the trimming. The children un- 
derstood that they could make the 
hats as funny as they liked, the 
funnier the better. 

They soon learned that a picture 
could be funny and still be well 
placed on the page and a serious 
effort should be made to make the 
work as attractive as possible. It 
was no occasion for careless work. 


The little boys among the pupils 
quite often drew boys’ heads, as is 
evident by the short hair and prom- 
inent ears. Many little boys added 
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that note which to them is the 
ultimate symbol of masculinity, 
the pipe, alight and smoking. 

Many children, like Howard, kept 
the decorations abstract. Karen 
used flowers with an inspiring up- 
ward movement, which probably 
lifted the beholder’s as well as the 
wearer's spirits. 

And the “I-see-you-hat”’ could be 
either the cause or the result of the 
expression on the face of the person 
wearing the hat. 

Dick used bluebirds on his hat in 
quite a decided decorative and 
formal manner, and topped off the 
creatior with a red hat for the top- 
most b’vebird. 

The first grade teacher put the 
pictures up for everyone to enjoy. 
Teachers and children from other 
rooms came to see the array of hats 
and stayed to enjoy the expressions 
on the faces of the people under the 
hats. 


One fifth grade teacher went back 
to her own work and gave the same 
lesson to the fifth graders. She found 
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it was equally adaptable for any 
grade. Most art lessons can be 
adapted to any age level. 

The fifth grade pictures were more 
demure. The shape of the hat and 
the trimmings were more probable, 
but still showed many novel ideas. 

The faces were distinct types and 
many visitors said, “I have seen 
someone that looks just like that,” 
or “I know someone that looks like 
this one.” 

Jean’s girl is of a very serious 
mien, in spite of the monkeys on her 
hat. Marcia’s girl is quite coy, just 
pretending to be serious. Robert 
drew a_ serious fellow, probably 
poking fun at his sister’s new spring 
bonnet. 

And haven’t you met Harriet’s 
high-shouldered girl on the street? 
Carol has given us a novel hat anda 

oalar type of girl. Donald’s crea- 
ion will repay careful study. Den- 
nis has produced a hat for a confi- 


dent maiden of high and mighty 
purpose. 

While the spring hats are a lot of 
fun, the teacher does not lose sight 
of the fact that it is still an art les- 
son. She puts the pictures, all of 
them, on the wall for a discussion; 
find one that fits the shape and size 
of the paper. Find one that has used 
the color emphatically, producing 
contrast of light and dark, so the 
picture can be seen easily from across 
the room. Which one seems to be 
well balanced? Placed so it is not 
crowded against the top or against 
the bottom, not to either side? 

Is the trimming on the hat lop- 
sided or does it look like it would 
stay on the wearer’s head? 

The happy teacher accepts what 
the child has to offer, and is thankful 
that he has ideas and expressions 
to offer. She is thankful that the 
children offer their expressions of 
ideas gladly, without fear of rebuffs 
or ridicule. 


Numbers in Kindergarten 


and Primary Grades 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Tuere ARE many interesting 
ways in which to introduce numbers 
in Kindergarten and first grade. 
Calendars, plastic numbers, beads 
— and various other materials, are 
available and useful. Games — mu- 
sical songs — stories — number 
poems, etc., are also popular in 
helping the young child become 
number conscious. 

Listed below are some ways of 
introducing numbers to a group. 

CALENDAR 

Make a large calendar on the 
bulletin board by using colored cut- 
outs which are seasonal or typical of 
the month. 

For example — 

September — Going back to 
school 

October — Hallowe’en — colored 
leaves 

November — Thanksgiving — 
Harvest 

December — Christmas 

January — Snow man 


February — Valentine 

March — Kites 

April — Spring — Pussy Willows 
— Robins — Umbrellas 

May — Blossoms — May Pole — 
May Baskets 

June — Vacation — Flowers 
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September Calendar 

Cutouts used — Mary — Her 
lamb — School house — Colored 
leaves. 

A frame was made of blue-green 
paper strips. Mary was made of col- 
ored papers, green polka dot dress — 
yellow bonnet — black shoes — 
white stockings. 

The lamb was cut from white 
drawing paper. Pink ears — pink 
ribbon bow and black eyes and hoofs 
were added. 

The school house was red with 
brown roof and white windows. 

The word “September” was cut 
from colored papers. 

A large colored square was cut 
and fastened on the board. Children 
placed plastic numbers in this square 
to show the date of the month. 


Two sets of plastic numbers are 
required. 


NUMBER POSTER 
Story — Millions of Cats 
By Wanda Gag 

On a large sheet of brown paper 
draw some hills — sky — and an old 
man walking. 

Color with crayon or paint with 
calcimine. Sky — blue. Hills — 
brown or green. Man wears black 
trousers — gray coat — white hair 
and beard — brown shoes. 

Let each child color or paint a cat. 
Cats may be orange — black — 
gray — striped or white. Cut out 
the cats and paste on the picture. 
Count the cats, as more are added 
each day. 
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ATTENDANCE RECORD 

A record of attendance is kept on 
the blackboard. 

Each morning and afternoon the 
children count themselves and the 
teacher writes the number on the 
board. Comparisons of attendance 
are made. 


OTHER WAYS TO DEVELOP 
NUMBER SENSE 


Lockers are numbered. 

Different numbers of children are 
chosen for games. 

Numbers of children are chosen 
for housekeeping duties, 

Numbers of chairs are chosen for 
games, Example — (Musical chairs) 

In making jelly or soup — meas- 
urements by cups — etc. 


Counting out materials 

Stringing beads 

Coloring and mounting leaves 

Observing large and small objects 

Large and small containers are 
compared 


NUMBER VERSE 
Six little oak trees 
Growing in the sun 
Six little brown squirrels 
Having outdoor fun. 
Down drops an acorn 
Down — two more 
Down drops another one 
And now there are four. 
Four little acorns, 
What will Squirrelies do? 
Wind shakes the tree branch 
And down fall two 
Tasty little acorns 
Oh what a treat! 
When it’s autumn weather 
Little squirrels must eat. 


Four little red apples 
Hung high in a tree 

The wind blew one down, 
And then there were three 


Three little red apples 
What did the wind do 
But toss down another, 
And then there were two. 


Two little red apples, 

‘Oh, wasn’t it fun. 

We picked them and ate them, 
And then there were none. 
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The big red ball goes bouncing high 
One, two, three, four, 

Up into the summer sky 

One, two, three. 


Catch the ball 

And roll the ball 

And bounce the ball again. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
Eight, nine, ten. 


Mary had three pennies 

As bright as bright could be 
Mary had three pennies, 
One — two — three. 


Mary spent one penny 

At the candy store. 

Now Mary doesn’t have as many 
Pennies as before. 


(How many pennies does she have?) 


(Hold hands together, closed. Re- 
lease one finger at a time as you 
count.) 


How many chickens in the pen? 


One — two — three — four — 
five —- six — seven — eight — nine 
— ten. 


Worms and Squirms 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I often wonder why it is 

That birds are fond of worms. 
Do you suppose the reason is 
They like the wormy squirms? 


List all the animals that have two 
legs — four legs. Count them. 


Example: 
People Cows Pigs 
Chickens Horses’ Frogs 
Birds Dogs Toads 
Seals Cats Goats 
Penguins Rabbits Elephants 
And others Sheep Tigers 

And others 


A NUMBER STORY 
Once There Were 
Two Little Boys 

(Draw them) 

They lived side by side in two 
little houses that were exactly alike. 
Each one had two little chimneys. 
Each one had one little door. Each 
one had two little windows. 

(Draw them) 

Four little trees grew in each yard. 
Every summer these little trees 
had four little apples on each one of 
them. 

(Draw them) 

The two little boys played to- 
gether on the green grass until the 
stars poked bright little holes 
through the dark sky. There were 
five stars over each little house. 

(Draw them) 

Then the little boys went to bed. 

Can you count the stars in the 
sky? 

How many windows are in both 
houses? 

How many chimneys? 


How many doors — how many 
trees? 


How many apples on both trees? 
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Personality in the Primary Classroom 


S. MARY AMATORA, Ph.D. 


Professor of Child Psychology and Director of Research, St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Eminent child psychologists 
of the present day maintain that a 
child’s personality pattern is already 
well established in the first few years 
of life; some say, in the first year. 
Yet it is admitted that there is 
change with age and experience. 
This is fortunate for it provides 
opportunity for developing and 
strengthening the weaker but de- 
sirable traits in the child, and of 
correcting the undesirable ones. 
Herein lies not only an opportu- 
nity but also an obligation for the 
teacher, 


All too often the young child in 
the kindergarten and primary grades 
is at least tacitly considered as 
“just one in a group.” There are 
still some teachers of these small 
children who, with all their courses 
in pedagogy and psychology, do not 
realize that each child is an indi- 
vidual in his own right; that each 
one has a unique personality all his 
own. Whether or not the teacher 
is aware of the fact, this budding 
personality is constantly in process 
of development, and what the 
teacher does or does not do with 
reference to that child, is entering 
into the pattern of personality being 
formed. 


The interests of a child are like- 
wise affected by his particular pat- 
tern of personality, and his per- 
sonality is affected by his interests. 
This is another item upon which the 
teacher of the young child should 
capitalize. By studying all the in- 
terests of each child, she can ascer- 
tain which are the more suitable in 
leading to desirable further and 
future interests. She can note espe- 
cially the child who has too few in- 
interests, assist in further develop- 
ment of these, and stemming from 
them outward, enlarge upon the 
range of that child’s interests. Many 
interests of a varied nature are most 
desirable for the growing child. 

The interests of the child also 
affect his behavior. It is well known 
that aggressive children prefer group 


activities in which they can sat- 
isfy their hyperactive and dom- 
inance-seeking natures; whereas, on 
the other hand, submissive children 
show greater interest in the non- 
competitive, individual activities. 
The teacher can assist both kinds of 
children by directing in an indirect 
manner their various activities so 
as to interest the latter in more 
group play and work. The former 
she will guide, that his leadership be 
properly directed, and that he also 
learn when to give in to his com- 
panions. If the aggressive individ- 
ual be not properly guided he could 
develop into the so-called “bully”; 
but the proper channelling of his 


‘dominance traits can develop him 


into a leader of high calibre. Simi- 
larly is there within the child who 
has strong introvertive tendencies 
the possibility of serious mental 
difficulties later in life. By early 
interesting this child in a wider va- 
riety of things, the teacher will be 
doing him a great service, one that 
could mean the difference between 
well-adjustment and mal-adjust- 
ment in his later life. 

Research in child pyschology has 
shown that the poorly adjusted 
children have fewer interests than 
do those who are well-adjusted, and 
that their interests are more self- 
centered. The children with well- 
adjusted personalities have much 
more strongly developed interests, 
hobbies, and social activities than do 
the poorly adjusted children. 


The Acid Test 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


When Fortune smiles, 
My friends and I 


Sure have a lot of fun; 
But when she frowns, 
They disappear, 

Like dew before the sun! 


Since the pre-school child is keenly 
aware of adult approval, the teachers 
of these children have within them- 
selves a means of directing the 
child’s interests. He will not long 
continue an activity which no one 
seems to notice nor approve. As the 
child enters the primary grades, he 
looks rather to the social approval 
of his peers. Here the teacher will 
need to build up the right kinds of 
group social approval within the 
class. At all ages there are certain 
personality traits that are accepted 
and admired and there are others 
that are frowned upon. Traits may 
be admired in the very young child 
that would be undesirable in the 
adolescent and adult. The teacher 
who endeavors to assist the child in 
developing those traits which will 
help him most in later life will be 
doing him a real service. 


The number of elements entcring 
into each trait within the personality 
of the child is very great. There are 
no two children having identical 
personality patterns. Personality is 
something unique. Therefore, it is 
the most important task of the 
teacher to study each individual 
child. She should accept him as he 
is; observe him carefully and under 
a variety of circumstances; analyze 
his weak points and his strong 
points, his good traits as well as his 
undesirable traits. Then, and then 
only, can she with an adequate 
background begin her diagnostic 
study, and ascertain the exact meas- 
ures she will use with Johnny, and 
Mary, and Susie, and Jack. She will 
no longer consider them as a group, 
but as individuals, each capable of 


‘developing into one or other of many 


possible personality patterns. 

The teacher who recognizes the 
seriousness of her obligation will not 
shrink from the tremendousness of 
the task before her. She will feel 
privileged and highly honored that 
to her falls the opportunity of shap- 
ing, at least in some measure, the 
lives and destinies of future citizens. 
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1, OBJECTIVES: 

To develop an understanding of 
the ways in which firemen help us, 
to lead the boys and girls to in- 
formation about the daily lives of 
these helpers, and to guide them in 
establishing habits of acting to pre- 
vent accidents and of thinking 
clearly and quickly when in danger 
of fire. 


11. POSSIBLE APPROACHES: 

Discussing bucket brigades which 
were used to fight fires many years 
ago 

Bringing into the schoolroom any 
one of the tools that firemen use in 
fighting fires 

Talking with the fire chief when 
he comes to the school 

Listening to Jane’s report of a fire 
near her home and the work she 
watched the firemen do 

Enjoying a story as “Boots, the 
Firemen’s Dog” by Katherine D. 
Christ 

Seeing a movie on the work of the 
firemen 

Visiting a fire station in the neigh- 


borhood 


Ill. ACTIVITIES ENJOYED 
DURING THE STUDY: 

Zach day a challenging question 
such as — “If this building is fire- 
proof, why do we have fire drills?” 
was written on the chalkboard. This 
led to much research and group dis- 
cussion. 

Groups of boys and girls went to 
the Branch Library to get stories, 
poems, and pictures about the work 
of the firemen 

Slides, filmstrips, and films about 
the firemen were shown 

The children wrole stories, poems, 
and a play about the experiences of 
the firemen 

A fireman was inviled into the 
schoolroom to talk to the class 

Plans were made for a visit to the 
fire station and the questions of dif- 
ferent boys and girls listed 
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Our Helpers -- The Firemen 
A Social Studies Unit 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Speedy, the Hook and Ladder Truck 


The fire drill was practiced several 
times 

A movie about the work of the 
firemen was made and shown 

The class discussed how to report a 
fire and dramatized this 

They listed on a chart 
words as hydrant, siren, 

Measured the distance 
hydrant that automobiles 
parked 

Gave an assembly for the parents, 
sharing with them some of their ex- 
periences during the study 

Easel paintings and crayon draw- 
ings were made of the firemen’s work 
and recreation at the fire station; 
also their work during a fire 

The boys and girls used the crayon 
drawings for their individual books 
of the firemen’s activities. Group 
stories were written and hectograph 
copies made for the children’s books. 
Some of the easel paintings were 
pasted on charts with firemen stories. 
These were used for reading lessons. 

A fire station was set up in the 
schoolroom and the boys and girls 
took turns being firemen 
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IV. SOME OF THE LEARNINGS 


GLEANED 
STUDY ARE: 

A long time ago bucket brigades 
were used to put out fires. Then the 
only way people had to fight fire was 
to pass buckets of water along a line 
to the fire. 

A little later they fixed up carts 
with hose and hand pumps on them. 
When they heard the fire alarm, men 
would pull these carts to the fire and 
pump the water into the hose by 
hand. 

Next they had fire engines to 
pump the water through the hose. 
These were pulled by horses. There 
were no full-time firemen at that 
time. They did other work during 
the day and slept at home at night. 
When the fire alarm was sounded 
they would run to the fire station, 
hitch up the horses, and drive as fast 
as possible to the fire. 

Today in all cities there are fire- 
men at the fire station at all times. 
They earn their living by fighting 
fire just as office workers earn their 
living by typing, bookkeeping, etc. 
Only firemen work for everyone in 
the city and are paid by all the 
people who live there. Fires are put 
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Firemen hurry to the fire the moment they hear the alarm 


out much more quickly than they 
used to be for alarms come in much 
more rapidly, fire trucks can travel 
very fast, and there is better ap- 
paratus for fighting fires. 

To fight fires firemen use gas 
masks, life nets, long ladders, axes, 
oxygen tanks, chemical tanks, and 
very long hose. 

Night or day firemen must be 
ready to go to a fire the moment 
they hear the alarm. 

Before one can become a fireman, 
he must pass an examination. 

Some work the firemen do at the 
fire station: 

Keep the station clean and orderly 

Keep the fire truck oiled and 
ready to go 

Prepare their own meals and 
wash dishes 

Relax by listening to the radio, 


reading, talking and playing games 

Some work the firemen do at a 
fire: 

Drive the fire trucks 

Fasten the hose to the water plug 

Fight the fire by using water and 
chemicals. Often firemen use their 
axes and other tools to break down 
doors and walls so that they can get 
to the fire. 

Sometimes they have to save the 
people who are in burning buildings. 

In almost every fire station there 
is a large room where the trucks are 
kept, a kitchen and dining room, a 
bath room, and a bedroom. 

There is an alarm in each fire sta- 
tion. When there is a fire in the city, 
the alarm in each fire station sounds. 
A fireman in each station finds out 
where the fire is. The firemen from 
the station nearest it go to put it out. 


Audio Visual Aids 


for the Primary Grades 
ANNE WYATT 


16 mm Films: 

Adventures of Bunny Rabbit 
(Sound) 11 minutes (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) 

Adventuring Pups — 8 minutes 
(Young America) 

Animal Neighbors — (Color) 10 
minutes (Knowledge Builders) 

Autumn On the Farm — (Color) 
10 minutes (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films) 

Airplane Trip — (Sound) 12 min- 


utes (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 

Animals of the Zoo — (Sound) 11 
minutes (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 

Baby Animals — 8 _ minutes 
(Young America) 

Black Bear Twins — (Sound) 10 
minutes (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 

The Bluebird — (Color) 10 min- 
utes (Heidenkamp) 

Care of Pets — (Sound) 11 min- 
utes (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 

Circus Animals — (Sound) (Col- 


Today firemen have access to plenty of water 


V. A FEW STORIES ENJOYED: 

Fireman Casey and Fireboat 
999 by Esther K. Meek 

Speedy, the Hook and Ladder 
Truck by Mrs. Edith Hurd 

Hook and Ladder No. III by 
William Martin 

Biff, the Fire Dog by Straub 

Little Fire Engine by Lois 
Lenski 

Boots, The Fireman’s Dog 
by Katherine D. Christ 
VI. AUDIO VISUAL AIDS: 

“The Firemen,” a. sound film 
with eleven minutes’ running time, 
gives a fine picture of the work of 
firemen in a modern city. It shows 
how the apparatus is cared for, how 
the trucks are tested, the life saving 
devices, hose, and ladders; and how 
the firemen work at a real fire. An 
excellent film! 


or) 10 minutes (Academy) 

Farm Animals — (Sound) 11 
minutes (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 

Fireman — (Sound) 11 minutes 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica) 

Gray Squirrel — 11 minutes (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

Hare and the Tortoise — 10 min- 
utes (Encyclopaedia Britannica) 

Judy Learns About Milk — 
(Sound) 10 minutes (Young Amer- 
ica) 

Let’s Visit a Poultry Farm — 
(Sound) (Color) (Coronet) 

Mailman — (Sound) 10 minutes 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica) 

Mother Goose Stories — (Color) 
11 minutes (Bailey) 
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The Policeman — 11 minutes 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

Red Hen — (Sound) 10 minutes 
(Barr) 

Spring On the Farm — (Sound) 
(Color) 10 minutes (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica) 


Summer On the Farm — (Sound) 
(Color) 10 minutes (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica) 

Three Little Kittens — (Sound) 
11 minutes (Encyclopaedia) 

Tommy’s Day -- (Sound) 15 
minutes (Young America) 

Winter On the Farm — (Sound) 
(Color) 10 minutes (Encyclopaedia) 

We Go to School — (Sound) 11 
minutes (Coronet) 

The Zoo — (Sound) (Color) 11 
minutes (Encyclopaedia) 
Filmstrips: 

Animals and Their Young — (36 
frames) Popular Science 

Bobby and Ellen Series — (5 
filmstrips) Popular Science 
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Chicken Little — (35 frames) 
Young America 

David Series — (2 filmstrips) 
Young America 

Farm Animals at the Fair — (25 
frames) Curriculum 

The Horse — (36 frames) Creative 
Arts 

How Messages Are Carried — 
(48 frames) Popular Science 

Junior Travel Series — (4 film- 
strips) 

Let’s Make a Post Office — (38 
frames) Popular Science 

Lost Dog — (36 frames) Popular 
Science 

Mighty Hunters — (28 frames) 
SVE., Cathedral 

Noah and His Ark — (44 frames) 
Young America 

Shopping In Our Neighborhood 
— (39 frames) Popular Science 

Travel Is Fun — (2 filmstrips) 
Popular Science 

Visiting the Farm (42 frames) 
Popular Science 


That Reading Test 
in Grade IIIT 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


We CAN NEVER stress 
enough the importance of reading 
throughout the school life of the 
child. 

In Grade I almost the entire 
school time is given over to Phonics, 
Vocabulary Drill, and Reading. The 
children’s seat work also continues 
along the line of study connected 
with Reading. 

Grade II still considers Reading 
a major subject and although Arith- 
metic is usually added to the cur- 


When Daddy brought my turtle 


home, 


I thought I’d call him “Joe,” 
But now I like to call him “Speed,” 


riculum, Reading still utilizes most 
of the time. 

Then comes Grade III with Geog- 
raphy, Science and other subjects 
added to the schedule. This is the 
point, therefore, where the real test 
enters into the picture. The question 
is, “Are the children ready to handle 
the reading found in other subjects? 
In other words, are they able to 
pick up a Geography book, read the 
contents fluently, and know what 
they have read? If a child can do 


My Turtle 


CHARLOTTE CORNELL HENDERSON 


that, the chances are he can carry 
on without a special remedial read- 
ing program. 

Unfortunately, too many of our 
children today find when they reach 
the third grade, they cannot meet 
the reading requirements. As a 
tutor, I have found this to be the 
point where outside help becomes 
increasingly necessary. 

What can we do about this all 
important problem? 

The solution can and must be 
solved before the children reach the 
third grade. Let us, then, first take 
the Grade I situation. Some teach- 
ers gauge the success or failure of 
their pupils by the number of “‘sup- 
plementary” readers that the class 
completes at the end of the school 
year. 

This, of course, is commendable 
if the individual pupil knows what 
he has read. It would seem more 
practical, however, if each teacher 
could be more Giscriminating in her 
choice of reading material. 

Looking ahead to Grade III, she 
should better prepare her first grade 
pupils by picking out a book con- 
taining, for instance, short easy 
number stories, simple science stories 
dealing mostly with nature, and 
also travel stories of Grade I level. 
Then when Grade II is reached, the 
same program can be continued so 
that the gap between grades will be 
appreciably lessened. 

The material can be found if 
teachers will look for it. Heretofore, 
the difference from one grade to 
another has been too marked in 
most elementary schools. Any 
method which will furnish our chil- 
dren with a_ better 
should be worth a try. 


HOW ABOUT IT, PRIMARY 
TEACHERS? 


adjustment 


His little house is on his back, 


And when he follows me, 


Because he is so slow. 


He takes it right along with him, 
And pays no rent, you see. 
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Fledglings Sprout Writing Wings 


PHYLLIS ORBEN EDWARDS 


Supervising Teacher, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


One TRUISM states that 
learning cannot function in a vac- 
uum; neither does writing occur in a 
situation devoid of inspiration. A 
person needs ideas in order to write. 
Children, especially, need to be 
motivated for the task. Some excep- 
tionally talented pupils will write in 
spite of the teacher, just as a few 
children will learn to read with little 
assistance: from their oldsters. Most 
elementary pupils, however, will do 
little or no writing in a language arts 
program unless the teacher is inter- 
ested. 


Ideas are seldom completely origi- 
nal but, as each embryo writer ex- 
expressed himself, the idea goes 
through the magic process of his 
own individuality and in that sense, 
the writing is his own. No one can 
tell children exactly how to write 
creatively. What the teacher may 
do, is to help them release their own 
expressions and thereby create op- 
portunities to turn thoughts and 
emotions into words. 


Where do children get ideas upon 
which to write? From many sources 
come just such material — from 
personal experiences, books of prose 
and poetry, sights on the way to 
school, a view from the classroom 
window, and the field trip of the 
science class. A seasonal picture 
mounted on contrasting color and 
labeled with some such caption as, 
“What story does this tell?” may 
become an invitation to write. 
Stories may be true; sometimes they 
are “made-up.” Such _ variation 
affords excellent practice in distin- 
guishing fact from fancy. On occa- 
sion, pupils may even score huge 
“whoppers” of the Pecos Bill or the 
Paul Bunyan types. 

As an aid to having something to 
express, pupils need both real and 
vicarious experiences which afford 
the urge to write. An assignment 
such as, “Write a-story for English,” 
or “Everyone must write a poem,” 
furnishes little incentive and much 
frustration. Such lack of motivation 


may result in the retorts: “Do I 
have to write something?” or “I 
ain’t got nothin’ to write about.” 
Preparation, then, is the first step. 

For instance, a fourth grade 
worked on a unit of air transporta- 
tion, a subject which seemed to 
have unanimous appeal. The theme 
was made the more realistic by an 
illustrated talk from a guest teacher 
who had flown to Peru. A few of the 
pupils have, themselves, used air 
travel as have some of their parents. 
Many kinds of realia were supplied 
as model airplanes, plane schedules, 
and even souvenier salt shakers from 
an airliner’s dinner service. 

Several language periods were 
devoted to writing and at the 
beginning of each one, certain work 
was done by the class as a whole. 
For example: What does the air- 
plane motor sound like? The motor 
makes sounds: 

like a cat purring 

like a motor truck 

like a bumblebee 

like a train engine 

like a June bug 

like a roaring wind 

like hummingbirds. 


Another time the class imagines 
what clouds would look like from 
the air. Some responses were: 

like dirty soapsuds in mother’s 

dishpan 

like banks of fog 

like mountains of snow 

like piles of cotton 

like white frost. 


How would the ground look from 
the air? Likenesses given were to: 

maps 

blocks 

grandma’s quilt 

a toy town 

little specks 

colored squares 

carpets, and so on. 


A few children attempted poetry 
writing. The reader will notice 
obvious attempts at rhyming but 
should recognize some merit in these 
expressions of nine-year-olds: 


Once there was an airplane 
Sitting in a chair, 
I turned on the propeller, 
The plane flew in the air. 
” ok 
Airplanes have motors, 
Helicopters have rotors. 
When I flew an airplane, 
I ran into a hawk; 
You should have heard the bird, 
Oh, how he did squawk. 
* * * 
Oh, gee, here I go, 
This is my first solo, 
I will fly at night 
And look for stars in the twilight. 


* * * 


I want to drive a fighter, 
But now when I’m little, 
I'd better keep 

My safety belt tighter. 


* * 


Another time, the girls pretended 
to be a stewardess; the boys were 
pilots; other children were the pas- 
sengers. Airplanes also “talked.” 
These are samples of their stories: 

I am a stewardess. I have to 
help the passengers. I tell people 
to fasten their safety belts. I make 
folks comfortable. I serve the food. 


* * ** 


I am a pilot. I have to steer the 
plane. I have to concentrate. The 
plane has four motors. 

* * * 


Here we go, way up high-in the 
sky. We are higher than our tree- 
house at home. The things below 
look like little toys. The plane 
looked as if it would hit a tree 
when we landed. No, the pilot 
was too quick. 

* * * 


I will be an airplane. I need 
two wings, a tail, and a pro- 
peller. Then I must be painted. 
Oh, boy, I will be red and white. 
Next week I will go on my first 
flight. Good-by. 

* * 

I am a co-pilot. I help control 

the plane. There is a plane ahead 
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and it is coming toward me. I will 
fly over it. Here we go. 
up 
up 
up 
up 

Now we are coming to the ground. 

* * * 

What does the teacher do while 
children write? She lends a helping 
hand with spelling, wording, and 
eventually, with punctuation. She 
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encourages those who find difficulty 
in putting words on paper; perhaps 
one or two sentences are enough at 
one sitting for the less capable 
fourth grader. 

“T like your story . .. This is a 
good sentence . . . Keep up the 
writing’ . .. are good stimuli to 
creative writing. Accentuate the 
positive, as the song says, and take 
delight in helping children to paint 
with words. 


The World Is So Full of 
Wonderful Things 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Word Game 
Where can you find it? (There are 
several answers for most of these 
words.) Put answer opposite word. 
Only one answer needed. 


A handkerchief 


A number 


A rug 


A path 
A sheet of paper 


ore ee eee 


A refrigerator 
A neck tie 
A swing 


Powder 


Lists should be copied and one 
list given to each child. The child 
who completes list first, reads his 
list. If it is not challenged he is 
declared winner. 


A number game 


Put twenty numbers on cards 
2” x 3”, one number on each card. 

Deal all the cards out to players. 
Four children may play. 

Players begin laying numbers 
down — example: Child having 
number one, lays card down. Child 
having number two, lays card down, 
and so on— 

The child who gets rid of his cards 
first wins the game. 


A Number Game 

See if you can find what they are: 
Fill in the numbers. 
How many seconds in a minute?... . 
How many minutes in an hour?.... 
How many hoursinaday?........ 
How many hours in a morning?... . 
How many days in a week? 


eee 
eee 
vie 


How many ropes on a swing? ...... 
How many windows in your school 


How many doors in your school 

How many children in your class?. . 

How many black keys on the 


How many people in your family?. . 


How many grandparents do you 

How many bananas in one skin?. . . 
How many wings has a bird? 
How many legs has a dog? ........ 
How many hands do you have? .... 
How many crayons in your box? ... 


How many drinking fountains in 
your school building? ........ 


How many mittens do you wear at 
one time? ........ 


How many thumbs do you have?... 


How many shoes do you wear at 
one time? ........ 


How many hands on a clock? ...... 
How meny numbers on a clock?.... 
How many floors does a room have? 


How many chairs in your room?.... 
How many eggs in a dozen?........ 
How many oranges in a half dozen? 


How many braids do girls wear?.... 
How many jacks make a game?.... 
How many rails in a track?........ 
How many stems has a flower?.... 


Time is called. Children check 
list with correct answers. The ones 
having all of the answers correct 
are winners. 
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How many weeks in a mont 
How many months in a ye 
How many legs on a table? | 
How many legs on a chair? | 
How many wheels on a bic 
How many whistles on a train?.... | 
| 
| 
A bee ............+++++++++e++ How many white keys on the 
| 
A tomat How many walls does a room have? 
Flowers 
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Lesson in Conservation 


ALICE HANTHORN, 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


See these beautiful flowers 
And vegetables juicy and big; 
Their pictures are so lovely, 


Let’s go to the garden and dig. 


PLANNING HOME GARDENS 


A. Discussion Period 
1. Why should we have home gardens? 


Health Value 


Fresh vegetables direct from the garden are rich in vitamins. Vegetables lose part of their food 
value by being kept in the market. They should be picked and cooked immediately. 


Money Saved 


Home-grown vegetables are less expensive. The grocer must make a profit. 

2. When is the best time to plan a garden? 

Early spring (March, in many localities) because new catalogs are available. As soon as size ot 
zarden is established seeds can be ordered immediately. 

3. What vegetables are easily raised and are rich in vitamins? 

Broad leaf vegetables such as lettuce, spinach, and Swiss chards — all should be eaten raw or 
cooked soon after picking. 

Onions, beets, carrots, peas, beans, potatoes and tomatoes are standard vegetables and ex- 
cellent for health. Radishes are good eating, but are low in food value. 

4. How should the soil be prepared? 


When the ground is sufficiently dry, the garden should be spaded. Later fertilizer should be 
added. Spring rains will wash the fertilizer into the earth. , 


B. Charts Made at School 


Vegetable 


Select common vegetables. Cut out pictures carefully and mount on chart. Print the name 
under each. If possible have children bring in each vegetable and compare with picture. 


Flower 


Select a few simple flowers such as Zinnias, Petunias, Nasturtiums, Marigolds and as many 
others as teacher feels wise. Print name under each. 


Have frequent drills on both charts. Many interesting games can be played. This is important, 
since many children can name very few vegetables and flowers. 


Summary 
Home gardens conserve both health and money. Seeds should be ordered early. 
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Lesson in Conservation 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Days and nights are almost even, 
Spring is on its way; 


Now is the time to sharpen tools, 


wt 


We may need them any day. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 
1. Tools 


Common tools are spade, spading fork, hoe, rake and lawn mower. Ask children to bring these 
to school. All can be done easily except the lawn mower. 
Draw pictures — mount on chart. 


B. What care should be given to tools now? 
Unless they were sharpened in the fall, they should be sharpened now. 


C. Note to Father (This is suggestive only.) 


Dear Father:— 
Are your garden tools sharp? Now is the time to sharpen them. 
Lovingly yours, Your son (or Your helateien 

In discussing the note, children should be encouraged to suggest sentences. Something simple 
should be chosen. If children cannot write the note, manuscript writing can be used. 

D. When is the best time to buy new tools? 

Usually the demand for tools is great when warm weather comes. If anything new is needed, 
now is the time to purchase it. Children can be helpful in discussing this with parents. 


2. House Plants 

A. What do house plants need? 

All plants need sunlight and moisture. Moisture is needed on the foliage as well as on the roots. 

B. How can moisture be put on the foliage? 

There are several good ways. If plant lice are on the leaves, the plant should be submerged in 
water. This can be done holding hand firmly over the top of the pot and turning plant upside down 
into the water. Leave for a few moments. 


A soft wet cloth can be used to sponge off the leaves. This should be done on the underside as 
well as on the top. A soft rubber spray can be used. 


Summary 


Both time and money can be conserved by getting tools in good condition now. House plants 
need special care at this time of year. 


\ 
| A. What tools are needed for the garden? AN 
| garden: A = 
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More F’amous Birthdays for March 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


March 1 (1793) Sam Houston, soldier and states- 
man. 

March 2 (1769) DeWitt Clinton, chief promoter 
of the Erie Canal. 

March 3 (1847) Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone. 

March 5 (1853) Howard Pyk, illustrator, painter, 
author of children’s works. 

March 6 (1806) Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
one of the greatest English poets 

March 6 (1475) Michelangelo, an Italian artist 
of great reputation. 

March 7 (1849) Luther Burbank, often called 
the “Plant Wizard.”’ 

March 7 (1802) Sir Edwin Landseer, British 
painter, famous for his studies of animals. 

March 8 (1841) Oliver Wendell Holmes, Ameri- 
can poet and author. » 

March 9 (1451) Americus Vespucius, the Ital- 
ian explorer for whom America was named. 

March 14 (1879) Albert Einstein, one of our 
greatest scientists. 

March 15 (1767) Andrew Jackson, the beloved 
**Old Hickory.”’ 

March 17 (1872) Stephen Samuel Wise, Jewish 
Rabbi and Writer. 

March 17 (1846) Kate Greenaway, famous Eng- 
lish illustrator. 

March 18 (1837) Grover Cleveland, who was 
President of our country. 

March 19 (1813) David Livingstone, the English- 
man who explored in ‘Darkest Africa.”’ 

March 21 (1685) Johann Sebastian Bach, famous 
German composer. 

March 22 (1822) Rosa Bonheur, the French 
artist who loved to draw animals. 

March 26 (1875) Robert Frost, whose beautiful 
poems of New England have won him the title, 
**Poet of New England.”’ 


OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN MARCH 
Easter. 


St. Patrick’s Day. 


Telephoning 
When I talk upon the telephone 
I’m always most polite, 
Mother tells me to make believe 
The one I’m talking to is in sight. 


I smile and say, “‘ Yes, if you please,” 
Then she talks politely, too. 
**I thank you, I would love to come, 
May I bring niy dollies, too?”’ 
— Eleanor — Age 10 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 

Johann Sebastian Bach was born in the lovely 
town of Eisenach, in Germany, in the year 1685. 
Although he came from a long line of most dis- 
tinguished musicians, Johann Sebastian crowned 
the list by laying the foundation for modern mu- 
sic. Little is known of his childhood except that 
his father, who was a violinist and employed as 
town musician, gave Sebastian his first lessons on 
the violin. 

Also, that his mother died when he was but 
nine years of age. This sad event in the life of the 
boy was followed shortly by the death of his 
father. Sebastian was then educated by an older 
brother, Johann Christoph, who, although also 
very musical, seemed to have very little under- 
standing of the child genius. 

Little Sebastian was always urging the other 
brother to give him more difficult music. He 
longed to try out some of the manuscript music 
which Christoph had collected and guarded jeal- 
ously under lock and key. 

Because of this extreme coldness on the broth- 
er’s part, little Sebastian crept downstairs one 
night and succeeded in getting the book from be- 
tween the bars of the bookcase. Taking the book 
back to his room, he began copying the precious 
pieces it contained by the light of the moon. This 
strenuous work lasted for over a period of six 
months until the entire music had been copied. 
In his joy and eagerness to have the music, Se- 
bastian forgot to cover all traces of his nightly 
labors. The older brother, surmising what was 
going on, took both books away from the child 
and hid them where they never could be found. 
But he forgot that every note of that music had 
been indelibly printed on the child’s mind. 

When Sebastian was but fifteen years of age, 
the brother sent him away to school, where not 
only the boy’s beautiful voice was recognized, 
but his passion for organ music attracted great 
attention. The boy is said to have often walked 
over twenty-five miles to hear a musical per- 
formance. 

This was but the beginning of one of the most 
important musical careers in all history. For the 
memory of Johann Sebastian Bach is enduring 
and his fame has become immortal. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Several factors in the early life of Alexander 
Bell played an important part in the invention of 
the telephone. The first important factor was his 
great love for music. He could play the piano well 
before he could either read or write. He could play 
anything by ear. In fact, he could play all kinds of 
musical instruments in a sort of way and knew 
how all the different instruments were put to- 
gether. 


The second factor of great importance was that 
he came from a family that for several genera- 
tions had made a study of oral speech. His grand- 
father, Alexander Bell, had been a distinguished 
teacher of elocution in London. His father and 
uncle took up the same work, devoting their at- 
tention to the correction of defective speech. 

The third factor that may have played a part in 
Graham Bell’s later inventive plans, was the 
distinctive tendency which he possessed. From 
early childhood, his toys never remained whole. 
He must pull them to pieces to show how they 
were made. He took particular delight in pulling 
plants to pieces. He rejoiced, too, in getting to- 
gether collections of plants, stamps and coins. 
These his father taught him to observe, compare 
and classify. 


The fourth factor that no doubt played a part 
in Bell’s later life was the fact that his father en- 
couraged his sons to study anything relating to 
the mechanism of speech. In fact, the boys be- 
came so interested, that they themselves worked 
out a speaking machine. Alexander’s brother, 
Melville, made the lungs, throat and vocal chords, 
and Alexander made the mouth. It was a great 
day when they put the parts together. One of the 
boys played through the tube with the result 
that the sound, **Ma-ma! Ma-ma!’? came from 
the lips. The boys used to take their machine 
about with them and play all sorts of tricks on 
the public. They were delighted to carry the ma- 
chine into hotels and to watch the numerous 
doors open when a sound of a squalling baby was 
heard in the hall. 


The ‘fifth factor that may have led to the in- 
vention of the telephone was Alexander’s helief 


More Famous Birthdays for March 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


that the noted German physicist, Helmholtz, had 
really transmitted vowel sounds by electricity, 
and that he had reproduced the various vowel 
sounds at the other end of a telegraph line. Helm- 
holtz had never really had such an idea, but, 
nevertheless, Alexander Bell had believed it so 
thoroughly that this thought constantly filled 
his mind, “‘If Helmholtz could transmit and re- 
produce vowel sounds, one could reproduce con- 
sonant sounds as well; then we could reproduce 
speech.”’ It was because of this thought that so 
constantly impressed itself upon the mind of 
Alexander Bell that the first telephone was in- 
vented. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Have you seen Miss Daffy Dilly 
With hat of lovely sheen? 
She must have known St. Patrick 


Was very fond of green. 


Have you heard the music playing 
And the strutting of the band? 
They’re playing good old Irish tunes, 

About dear Ireland. 


— Florence Piper Tuttle 


EASTER EGGS 


Humpty Dumpty has country cousins 
Who come to the city in Spring by dozens; 
They make such a brilliant show in town 


You’d think that a rainbow had tumbled down. 


Blue and yellow and pink and green, 
The gayest gowns that ever was seen... 
Purple and gold and oh! Such style; 
They are all the rage for a little, while. 


But their visit is short, for no one stays 


After the Easter holidays... 


— Author Unknown 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


(To be correlated with More Famous March Birthdays) | 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. THE MARCH CALENDAR 
Can You Answer: 
1. What did Americus Vespucius do? | 
Can you name five famous artists born in March? 


- What was Luther Burbank called? 

- What sort of pictures did Landseer paint? 
For what was Rosa Bonheur noted? 

. What did DeWitt Clinton do? = 
. What did Alexander Graham Bell invent? 
What famous president was born in March? 


w 


- Why is Robert Frost called ‘“The Poet of New England?” 
. What other poet was born in March? 

. Who explored Darkest Africa? 

. What very famous scientist was born in March? 


Ne 


B. POEMS 


. Do you ever talk over the telephone? | 

. What does the poem, “*Telephoning”’ teach you? | L 
Can you draw a picture that the poem gives you? | 

Why do you think St. Patrick was fond of green? 

. What color and sound do you find in “St. Patrick’s Day?” | 

- Who are the cousins of Humpty Dumpty? 

. What colors are they? 

. Why do we think of eggs on Easter? 


. Can you draw a picture of Humpty Dumpty and his cousins? 
Can you draw a picture of the band playing Irish tunes? | 


> 


C. JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 

Complete each sentence: 

1. Johann Sebastian Bach was born in .......... 
. His father wasa.......... ] 
. He gave Sebastian his first lessons on the .........: ] 
. His mother died when he was .......... ] 
He was educated by his ............ 
. His brother hid from him ............... | | ] 
. Sebastian, in copying the music, worked for ...... ee 
. At the age of fifteen, he attracted much attention because of his 
. The memory of Bach is ......... and his fame .......... 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


(To be correlated with More Famous March Birthdays) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


D. SIGNS OF SPRING 


Making Pictures: 


1. Can you draw a garden of yellow and red tulips? 
2. Can you draw a picture of a little girl holding on to her hat? 


3. 


Can you draw a picture of a robin up in a tree? 


4. Can you draw some pussy willows growing by a babbling brook? 


E. THE BOYHOOD OF ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


A Yes or No Test: 


wh 


. Alexander Bell could play the violin before he could read. Yes — No. 


- He could play all kinds of musical instruments. Yes — No. 
. His father taught mathematics in London. Yes — No. 


His uncle taught correction of speech. Yes — No. 
Alexander pulled his toys to pieces when a child. Yes — No. 


. He liked to collect plants, stamps and coins. Yes — No. 

. The Bell boys worked out a speaking machine. Yes — No. 

. The boys played tricks with their machine. Yes — No. 

. Alexander made the lungs and throat of the machine. Yes — No. 
. Alexander Bell invented our first telephone. Yes — No. 


F. THE TELEPHONE 


Do You Know? 


m WwW 


. That the first telephone call was made from New York to Bagdad, Arabia, on Dec. 15, 


1937? Can you find Bagdad on a map? 


. Where the receiver and transmitter are on your telephone? 
. What materials are used for making a telephone? 
- The book called ‘““The Story of the Telephone and the Genie Called Electricity”? by 


Meriwether? 


- Can you make up and dramatize telephone conversation between the following 


people: 

a. a woman and a milliner 

b. a boy and his uncle 

ce. Mother and the baker 

d. Dad and the man at the garage 

e. a birthday message from Mary to her grandmother 


G. DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


Making a Movie: 


Picture 1 — Show David in a poor home helping his mother dust and sweep. 


Picture 2. Show him at ten working in a cotton spinning mill. His work was to tie 


together any threads that broke in the weaving. 


Picture 3 — Show David Livingstone in the jungles of Africa teaching the savages the 


Christian religion. 


Picture 4 — Show Henry Stanley, a New York reporter, searching for Livingstone who 


had become ill and weak in Africa. 
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Poems for Choral Speaking 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


The Story of Columbus 


1 
High: When Columbus was a little boy, 
Med.: He watched the ships at sea, 
Low: And whispered to himself, with joy, 
All: “Ah! That’s the life for me!” 


High: He thought the earth was round, not flat, 
Med.: So sailors, westward bound, 

Low: Would find a route to India 

All: Where treasures could be found, 


2 
High: In Portugal and sunny France 
Med.: The brave Columbus tried 
Low: 'To get some aid to purchase ships — 
All: (His pleas were all denied). 


High: Then, Isabelle, Queen of Spain, 
Med.: Listened to his plan — 

Low: “I'll even sell my jewels,” she cried, 
All: “To help you all I can!” 


3 
High: So the King of Spain gave him gold 
Med.: For 3 ships and their crew, 
Low: And off he sailed, happily, 
All: In 1492, 


High: He sailed and sailed, day after day, 
Med.: And saw no signs of land, 

Low: ‘The crew got scared and soon became 
All: A very, angry band. 


4 
High: Columbus said, “Sail on and on!” 
Med.: So they continued west, 
Low: And fear was in the sailor’s hearts — 
All: Till, up in the crow’s nest — 


High: The Look-out hailed the deck, and yelled, 
Med.: “‘Land-ho! with might and main — 

Low: Columbus landed with his crew 

All: And raised the flag of Spain. 


5 
High: Columbus thought ’twas India — 
Med.: And, never, never knew 
Low: That he discovered a New World — 
All: A Land — where dreams come true. 


High: So that is why we celebrate 
Med.: October 12th you see — ~ 
Low: The date he found America 
For folks like you and mel 


6 
High: Christopher Columbus, 
Med.: You were brave and strong and true, 
Low: When we grow up we'll try to be 
All: As good and kind as you! 


High: You persevered a lifetime 

Med.: To make your dreams come true — 
Low: Christopher Columbus! 

All: (We will try to be like you!) 


Artists painted pictures to be held before the audience 


as they gave this Choral Reading. 


1. Columbus, the boy, on a dock, gazing out at the sea. 


2. Columbus at Court of Spain. 
3. Santa Maria, Nina, Pinta scene. 
4, Landing of Columbus (Indians, etc.) 


When | Grow Up 


High: When I grow up, I'd like to be 
A jolly sailor on the sea. 
Med.: When I grow up, oh, if I can, 
I'd like to be a fireman. 
Low: When I grow up, I'll have a gun — 
A cowboy’s life is full of fun. 
High: An Indian, with feathers bright 
Is always such a merry sight. 
Med.: A policeman in suit of blue, 
With shining star, that suits me, too. 
Low: A doctor with all kinds of pills -- 
(I'd like to cure sick people’s ills.) 
High: The owner of a candy store — 
Oh, who could ever ask for more? 
Med.: A merchant who sells lovely toys 
To happy girls and lively boys! 
Low: A circus trainer, brave and true, 
Teaching animals what to do. 
All: | When I grow up, then I will find 
A job to do that’s good and kind. 


Other Poems Suitable for 
Choral Speaking 


“Who Has Seen the Wind?”, 
Christina Rosetti; ‘Animal Crack- 
ers,” Christopher Morley; ‘From 
A Railway Carriage,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson; “Taxis,” Rachel Field; 
“Bed In Summer,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson; ‘‘Wintertime,” Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
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The Trip to Mother Goose Land 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: 

Martha Ruth 
Greg Gerald 
Debbie Brad 
March Wind 


Scene: At Martha’s house one 
cold windy March day. (As the 
scene opens, the children are 
sitting at a table in the center 
of the room putting a puzzle 
together.) 


Martha: Boy, but it’s a windy day. 
Mr. March Wind sure has the power 
to go places and do things. 

Greg: It’s too bad people can’t 
use Mr. Wind to ride to far off 
places. An airplane is slow com- 
pared to the wind. 

Debbie: You could go places where 
planes can’t go at all. Wouldn’t it 
be fun! 

Brad: Well, where for instance 
would you go and what for? The 
idea sounds silly to me. 

Ruth: Oh you boys haven’t any 
imagination. I can think right now 
of a place I should like to have Mr. 
Wind take me. 

Gerald: My dear lady, I pray, do 
tell us. We can hardly wait! 

Ruth: Oh all right I will. I should 
like to travel to Mother Goose 
Land. 

Martha: Oh Ruth, but why? What 
would you do there when you got 
there? Sit on the wall with Humpty- 
Dumpty or take a tumble with 
Jack and Jill? 

Ruth: Now, you’re making fun of 
me. Seriously though, I should like 
to see how they all live, especially 
whether or not they goto school 
as we do. 

Greg: I have read about Mother 
Goose Land all my life and the only 
mention I have seen of school is, 


A diller a dollar 

A ten o’clock scholar, 

What makes you come so soon? 

You used to come at ten o'clock, 

And now you come at noon! 

Debbie: I imagine we could find 
plenty of questions to ask each one 
of them. The more I think of it, 
the more I’d like to have March 
Wind take us all there for a visit. 

Brad: It would be all right if we 
didn’t have to stay long. I wouldn’t 
want to miss baseball practice for 
all the Mother Goose Lands in the 
world. 

Ruth: And don’t forget, Brad, 
you wouldn’t want to miss that 
Arithmetic test coming along soon! 
It would break your heart if you 
missed that, wouldn’t it? 

Gerald: You mean it would break 
his report card marks. 

Martha: Well, it looks as if we all 
agree to take a ride with Mr. Wind. 
I shall open the door and invite 
Mr. Wind to come in here so we 
can make plans. 

(Martha goes to the door and 
brings in Mr. March Wind who is 
making a sound like the wind all the 
while. He speaks) 

Mr. March Wind: 

I’ve heard what you children had 
to say, 

I'll be glad to make the trip to-day. 

I'll take you all to Mother Goose 
Land. 

The whole idea is really grand. 

Come on, you children, get ready to 
g0, 

For I’m MARCH WIND and can 
really blow! 

(The Act ends as the children 
follow Mr. March Wind off stage.) 


ACT II 
In Mother Goose Land 

Characters: 

Same as in Act I plus the Mother 
Goose characters. 

Mother Goose Jack and Jill 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 

Little Miss Muffet 

(As the scene opens, the children 
have just landed from their trip 
with Mr. March Wind. Mother 
Goose is greeting them.) 

Mother Goose: 

We welcome you to Mother Goose 
Land. 

We should have welcomed you with 
our Band, 

But the people here are busy to-day. 

Some at work but most at play. 

Martha: Please let us talk with 
some of the children. We should all 
like to see Mary, Mary Quite 
Contrary. 

(Mother Goose waves a wand and 
Mary appears with a watering can 
in her hand). 

Martha: Tell us about your school 
and what you do all day. 

Mary, Mary Quite Contrary: (She 
smiles at the children as she speaks.) 
I’m trying to make my flowers grow. 
It’s really hard for we’ve had snow. 
I don’t even have time for school 

you see, 
So I’m afraid I’m as dumb as dumb 
can be. 

Greg: (As Mary disappears) How 
about Jack and Jill? Don’t they go 
to school either? 


(Mother Goose waves wand and 
Jack and Jill appear with an empty 
pail.) 

Jack and Jill: 

If we went to your school, we'd 
surely fail, 
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For we spend all day lugging this 
pail. 
It’s down or up, up or down, 
Fetching water for the town. 
We're black and blue from tumbling 
about. 
We have no time to laugh and shout. 
Debbie: Let’s ask Little Miss 
Muffet about her school. 
(Again Mother Goose waves wand 
and Little Miss Muffet appears.) 
Debbie: Hello, Little Miss Muffet. 
What do you learn at school? 
Little Miss Muffet: 
I don’t have time for school, you see. 
I’m always as frightened as I can be. 
That horrid spider takes my breath, 
And really scares me most to death. 
I cannot finish my curds and whey. 
I cannot go to school each day. 


Brad: [ll bet Little Jack Horner 
has to go to school. 

Ruth: What makes you think 

that? 

Gerald: Brad thinks that, because 
he doesn’t see how anyone could 
spend all his time putting in a 
thumb and pulling out a plum! 

Mother Goose: But that is exactly 
what he does do all day. You see we 
are different here. We’re all too busy 
for school. For instance, the Old 
Woman in the Shoe couldn’t possibly 
get all her children ready for school 
every day. She has to spend her 
time whipping them soundly and 
sending them to bed. 

Ruth: Well, I for one am glad I 


don’t live in this strange place. I 
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want to get back to my own home 
and school right away now! 

(Just then March Wind comes 
whistling in and all the children rush 
to him begging him to take them 
home. As the play ends, the children 
wave “Goodbye” to Mother Goose 
and the children who live in the 
Land, and leave stage singing to the 
tune of “The Farmer in the Dell.” 


Off to school we'll go, 

Off for home we'll go 

Heigh Oh, we're off you know, 
For off to school we'll go. 


We're glad we don’t live here 
We will not stay don’t fear 
Heigh Oh we’re off you know, 
For off to school we'll go. 


Elizabeth Learns a Lesson 


A Play for First Grade Children 
SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN 


Time: Twelve minutes. 

(Before the Curtain. 
three children.) 

First Child: The first grade chil- 
School present a 
play called, “Elizabeth Learns A 
Lesson.” 

Second Child: Elizabeth was a nice 
little girl. She had just moved into a 
new neighborhood, where there were 
many new neighbors. Elizabeth had 
never met neighbors like these be- 
fore, and she did not know that a 
Good American is a Good Neighbor 
to everyone. 

Third Child: In our play we will 
show you how Elizabeth learned 
that a Good American is friendly 
with all neighbors, because we need 
all of them to help us and to make us 
happy. (Exit children.) 

SCENE I. 

In front of curtain. (Enter a 
boy and girl from the extreme 
right stage and a boy and girl 
from extreme left stage. They 
greet each other as they meet at 
center stage.) 

Joan and Billy: Hello, Jimmy and 
Susie. 


Enter 


Jimmy and Susie: Hello, Kids. 

Billy: Are you going to have your 
party at your own house today, 
Jimmy? 

Jimmy: No, Billy. My house is 
too small for so many children. 
Susie’s mother was a good neighbor 
and let us have the party at her 
house. 

Joan: What about Elizabeth? Is 
she coming? 

(As Susie begins to reply, a little 
girl holding a doll enters from the 
extreme right stage and pauses to 
listen. She begins to show signs of 
anger as the conversation proceeds.) 


Susie: (emphatically) No. ... Why 
should she? When Jimmy and I 
asked her to play with us, she said, 
“T don’t play with everybody.” She 
said the same thing to other neigh- 
bors. So, we just didn’t invite her. 

Jimmy: But everyone else is 
coming, and we will have a good 
time together. 

Joan and Billy: Goodby, Kids. 
We'll see you at the party. 

Susie and Jimmy: Goodby. 


Notes: 

The song has been added to the 
play in order to give more children 
an opportunity for an active part 
in the play. 

If the play is to aid in a situation 
where national frictions exist, a 
change in the given names of the 
principal characters, similar to those 
in the community, may be used. 

If it is to be used in a locality 
where there are a mingling of races, 
some of the characters in the play 
may be made up to resemble these. 

In order to comply with fire 
ordinances, an adult should light 
the candles on the cake before it is 
put on the table, and see to it that 
the children taking the parts of 
mothers in the play, exit immedi- 
ately after it is slid onto the table. 

(Exit Susie and Jimmy through 
center curtain, other two at extreme 
left. Elizabeth comes forward, hold- 
ing her doll in her arms. She is very 
angry.) 

Elizabeth: So I won’t go to their 
party. Who cares? Who needs neigh- 
bors, anyway? I have you, Nancy. 
(She looks down at her doll.) I can 
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have a better time here, playing 
with you. (Somewhere a door slams. 
The girl starts and looks behind her 
apprehensively.) Oh! . . . the door 
slammed, and I left my key in the 
house. Now I will have to play out- 
side until Mother comes home. 
(She looks up at the sky, anxiously.) 
I hope it doesn’t rain. 

(The sound of the wind rises 
softly at first, then increasing to a 
loud pitch and slowly fading away.* 
Elizabeth shrinks back into the cur- 
tain as if into a doorway. She holds 
out her hand to feel the rain.) 

Elizabeth: It’s beginning to rain. 
(She sneezes.) If I stay here, I'll 
catch cold. I think I'll go to a neigh- 
bor’s house and ask if I can wait till 
the rain stops. (The girl moves left 
across the stage and knocks upon a 
pretended door. Sound of knocking 
is heard.) 

Elizabeth: No one is at home. I'll 
try the next house. (She moves 
further left and knocks. The sound 
of knocking is heard.) No one is at 
home here, either. (She turns toward 
audience.) Gosh, all of them couldn’t 
have gone to Jimmy’s party. I'll try 
one more house. (She moves left 
across the stage and knocks. Sound 
of knocking is repeated.) No one is 
at home here. Now I suppose I'll 
have to go to Susie’s house and ask 
to stay there. I wonder if they'll let 
me in? (Exit extreme left stage.) 

* Sound may be made by children 
behind curtain. 


SCENE II 

Living Room in Susie’s House. 
The room is decorated for a 
party. Large letters strung across 
it spell out “Happy Birthday 
Jimmy.” A long table with gifts 
piled high on its left end is 
placed at the right front stage, 
so that its right end almost 
touches the curtain. A few party 
hats occupy the space at the 
right, which is left vacant so 
that a birthday cake may be slid 
onto it later. The children, most 
of whom are wearing party hats, 
stand in rows facing each other, 
conversing. Jimmy’s mother is 
helping a child adjust her hat, 
while Susie’s mother straightens 
some of the gifts. Jimmy stands 
at the extreme right front, 
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facing the class. When the cur- 
tains part, the children face the 
audience and sing “*‘We Need 
Our Neighbors.”? At the con- 
clusion of the song, Jimmy, who 
has been peering in the direc- 
tion of the backstage, speaks. 

Jimmy: There’s Elizabeth, at the 
door. I think she wants to come in. 

Jane: No. ... Let her stay out in 
the rain. Maybe she'll find out if she 
needs neighbors, or not. 

(Children look at each other and 
say:) 

Class: Yes. Let her stay out. 

(Jimmy’s mother faces the chil- 
dren angrily, her hands on her hips.) 

Jimmy’s Mother: Who are bad 
neighbors now? Elizabeth? (nodding 
in her direction) or all of you? 

(The children look embarrassed. 
Some hang their heads.) 

Jimmy: Let’s give her another 
chance, Kids. It’s American to give 
everyone a chance. 

(The children look at each other 
and nod assent.) 

Class: (slowly) Yes. Let’s give her 
another chance. 

(Both mothers smile and nod 
approval.) 

Susie’s Mother: That sounds bet- 
ter. Now you are acting like Good 
Neighbors. (She leaves the stage 
and returns leading a_ reluctant 
Elizabeth by the hand.) 

Jimmy’s Mother: Come and join 
the party, Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth: (shaking her head nega- 
tively) Don’t want to go to the 
party. Just want to come out of the 
rain. 

Jimmy’s Mother: (stepping for- 
ward and taking Elizabeth’s hand) 
Well, even if you don’t want to 
come to the party, come with me 
for a minute, and let me dry your 
clothes. (Exit mother and child, 
extreme right back stage.) 

(Susie’s mother picks up the party 
hats from the table and continues 
distributing them.) 

Susie’s Mother: Here’s a hat for 
you, Ruth, and one for you, Ann. 
Put this one on, George. Why, 
there’s one left. 

(Elizabeth enters slowly, from 
right back stage, and comes for- 
ward.) 

Susie’s Mother: Here’s a pretty 
hat for you, Elizabeth. 


(She hands it to the child and 
exits, left stage. Elizabeth tries to 
put on the hat, which is too small.) 

Elizabeth: This hat is too small. 

Jimmy: Do you want to trade? 
Mine is bigger. 

Elizabeth: Thanks. 

(They exchange hats.) 

George: Here comes the birthday 
cake. 

(Both mothers slide a_ lighted 
birthday cake atop a large tray 
onto the table, from the back. Then 
they exit. The children sing “Happy 
Birthday.”’) 

Joe: Blow out the candles, Jimmy, 
and make a wish. 

(Jimmy steps to the table and 
does so.) 

John: Open your presents, Jimmy, 
and see if you got your wish. 

(Jimmy picks up a gift and pre- 
tends to be opening it. Elizabeth 
watches him in embarrassment.) 

Elizabeth: Gosh, I haven’t any- 
thing for him. I know. I can give 
him my new hankie. It should be in 
my pocket. 

(Elizabeth pulls out a handker- 
chief, looks at it, then walks up to 
Jimmy.) 

Elizabeth: Here, Jimmy, this is for 
you. 

Jimmy: Thank you, Elizabeth. 
You’re a good neighbor. 

(The children smile and begin 
applauding.) 

Ann: (with enthusiasm) Now you 
can belong to the Good Neighbor 
Club, with all of us. 

Elizabeth: What 
Neighbor Club? 


Susie: It’s a club we all belong to. 
Anyone who helps or shares things 
with a neighbor can join. We have 
parties and picnics and other good 
times together, just like Good Amer- 
icans should. Would you like to join? 

Elizabeth: I would love to. 

Joan: Then learn our club song 
with us first. (turning to group) Let’s 
sing our club song for our new 
neighbor. Come on, everybody, Sing! 

(The children repeat “We Need 
Our Neighbors.” As the song ends, 
Susie draws Elizabeth into the 
group of children and gives her a 
little hug. The group continues to 
hum the song as the curtains close. 

THE END 
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WE NEED OUR NEIGHBORS - 


Arranged by Words and Music by 
MYRTLE Mc GUCKIN SEMA WILLIAMS HERMAN 
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SPRINGTIME DECORATIONS (Page 64) 
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CUT AND FOLD PAPER BUNNY Helen Strimple CA 


TAIL 


FOLD 
7 FORWARD 
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PULL SHORT LENGTH fe oe FOLD BACK 
OF YARN . 
THROUGH \ 
HOLES “A” 
TO MAKE 
AND HOLD FOLD | 


BUNNY'S NOSE FORWARD FOLD LEGS | 
TOGETHER BACK 


FOLD FORWARD 


INSERT TAK. SLOT ls 
IN BACK SLOT TO 
BALANCE BUNNY 
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Helen Strimple 


Yellow Duck pulls a cart loaded with a big Easter egg. 


Con you decorate the big Easter egg and color it ? 
Color the flower yellow. 


Draw some more yellow flowers in the grass. 


Color the duck yellow, the cart purple and the wheels 
ond harness orange. 
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EASTER COLOR POSTER 


If you have a large glass in the 
door of your class room, it will serve 
as a background for an Easter color 
picture. 

Draw the figures of the Bunnies 
on white or cream colored paper. 
Draw eyes — whiskers and ear 
markings with a blue crayon. Cut 


out the figures and cut out the in- 
sides of the jackets, trousers and 
dresses, leaving only an outline of 
white. To the back of these outlines 
paste colored tissue paper. Sugges- 
tions for color — 

Blue trousers 

Red jacket 


Marguerite Gode 


Pink polka dots in dress 
Pink apron 
Cut the tree out of white paper 
and outline in blue crayon. Paste 
pink tissue blossoms to the branches. 
Paste green tissue paper for hill — 
yellow or blue tissue paper for sky. 
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I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Find the owner of the torn kite, his grandma, a hen, duck and duckling, a rabbit, fox, kitten, mouse and a mule. 
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“Cotton Up” 


Easter is a gay time — with lots 
of color to usher in another spring- 
time. Take a bale of cotton, some 
cardboard, paste and powder cal- 
cimine and you can bring that bulle- 
tin board right out of the winter 
blues. 

Cut some patterns of bunnies and 


chickens out of cardboard. Paste 
cotton on these patterns. Dust with 
yellow, pink, blue, red, orange, 
green and violet calcimine powder 
until they are colored. Add a small 
button or bead eye. Put these color- 
ful little figures on a white or ivory 
background. 
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“Help, 


Help!” 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One DAY Black Cat came 
rushing down Animaltown Avenue 
with his fur fists doubled up, and his 
feet stepping high. 

“What’s the matter?” Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit asked him. Black Cat did 
not answer. He only went the faster. 
So Mr. Pop-Rabbit followed him. 

So did Mrs. Squirrel and Old 
Lady Owl and some of the others. 

Black Cat was going toward the 
Wild Woods. He was in such a 
hurry that they lost sight of him for 
a while. But Mr. Pop-Rabbit was 
nearest. He saw him climb a tree. 

“What’s the matter?” he called 
up. 

“Nothing,” Black Cat called 
down. “I am just getting a little 
exercise. This winter, I sat by my 
fire. Now it is spring, and I need 
exercise. I . . .”” But suddenly he 
stopped talking and began to mew. 
Then he gave some long, loud wails. 

“Well, something is the matter 
now,” Mr. Pop-Rabbit told him. 
“You sound sad. You sound awful! 


What is troubling you? What’s up?” 

“Up, up, up,” mewed Black Cat. 
“Yes, that’s it. I am up too high! I 
climbed this tree all right. I even 
enjoyed it. But now I feel very high 
— too high. I am dizzy. I don’t like 
to look down.” He shut his eyes, and 
switched his tail. “Help. help!” he 
said. 

“Count three, Black Cat. Pull 
yourself together.” 

Black Cat counted three. 

“‘Now do you feel better?” 

“No. I think I feel worse. More 
dizzy.” 

By this time the other animals 
had arrived, and were standing 
there, looking up. 

“What’s going on?” asked Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. “You hopped so fast, 
I couldn’t catch hold of your green 
coat-tails! Why is Black Cat in the 
top of this tree, looking so miser- 
able?” 

“‘He climbed up, for exercise. But 
now he doesn’t want to climb down.” 

“It’s not the same thing,” mewed 


Black Cat. “I felt all right, looking 
up — but now — when I look 
down...” He shut his eyes. The 
leaves around him rustled, because 
he was shaking so. 

“T’ve heard of this happening to 
cats,” whispered Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, 
behind her paw. “Once I read about: 
a kitten who climbed a flag-pole. A 
fire department had to help him 
down!” 

“Black Cat is no kitten,” said Mr. 
Goat, “but he needs help, just the 
same. Wait — I have an idea. I'll go 
and get my yellow ladder.” 

He leaped away. 

“Help, help!’’ mewed Black Cat. 

But when he came back with the 
ladder, it was not high enough. 
There was a long space between the 
top of it and Black Cat. 

He looked down and shuddered 
even more. “That won’t do,” he 
said. 

“We'll think of some other way 
to save you,” Mr. Pop-Rabbit told 
him. Then he said to the others, in a 
low voice, “Who is the best climber 
here?” 

Everyone answered, “Mrs. Squir- 
rel!” That is, all but Mrs. Squirrel 
herself. She just laughed, nervously. 
“I was a fine climber when I was a 


His fur fists doubled up, and his feet stepping high. 
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squirrelee,” she said, “but I haven’t 
done any fall scrambling for a long 
time, now.” 

“Oh, you can still do it, all right,” 
said Old Lady Owl, and gave her a 
boost from behind. ““There — just 
go up, before you have time to think 
about it.” 

They all stood around, while Mrs. 
Squirrel shinnied up the tree. They 
could see the leaves and branches 
stirring, and her blue skirt showing 
through. Finally her head appeared, 
right by Black Cat. 

But she was too little to be of any 
help! Black Cat could not lean on 
her. “We would both fall,” he told 
her. “Thank you. That was very 
brave of you. But go down, please.” 

“Well, what shall we do now?” 
whispered Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “This 
is getting serious.” 

Just then, out of the woods came 
Mrs. Goose, with a basket of mush- 
rooms. 

“What a funny place for Black 
Cat,” she said, stretching her long 
neck up. ““Why doesn’t he open his 
eyes and come down?” 

“Shhhhhh,” whispered Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. “He says he is dizzy. He 
thinks he can’t come down.” 

“But I see a ladder.” 

“But can’t you see, too,” Mrs. 
Hen asked her, that the ladder is too 
short? We’ve been all through that! 
Mrs. Squirrel went up, then, and 
tried to help him — but nothing has 
worked.” 

Then Tom Towser had a good 
idea. “I'll go to the post-office and 
get one of the big mail bags,” he 
whispered. “‘We’ll hold it up as high 
as we can, and Black Cat can jump 
into it.” 

But when he came back with the 
bag, Black Cat had shut his eyes 
even tighter. 

“Look,” called Old Lady Owl. 
“See — we have a fine plan! You 
can jump — right into this.” 

Black Cat opened his eyes. Then 
he shut them quickly. “Oh no,” he 
said. “I am shaking so, that I 
couldn’t jump straight. I would 
miss. No, thank you; no!” 

Tom Towser folded up the bag. 
“Well, then, hold on, Black Cat,” 
he said. 

“This is getting serious,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 


“You’ve said that before,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. 

“Yes, and I'll keep on saying it, 
too. Just look at him, now! His head 
is drooping, and his tail isn’t switch- 
ing any more. It is limp.” 

“We'll think of some way to save 
you,” called up Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, 
cheerily. “But what shall we do 
now?” she asked Old Lady Owl. 

For once, Old Lady Owl did not 
know what to say. 

“Well, I have the best idea of all,” 
Mr. Pop-Rabbit told them. “We'll 
cut the tree down! I’ll skip home for 
my axe. Black Cat can hang on till 
the top gets near the ground — 
then he can jump. Keep telling him 
to hold on — till I get back. But 
don’t tell him we are going to cut 
down the tree! It might make him 
nervous.” 

His green coat tails disappeared 
behind the bushes along the path. 

When he came back with the axe, 
he swung it against the tree-trunk. 

“Oh GOODNESS, what was 
THAT?” mewed Black Cat. ““There 
was a terrific bump — it was just 
like hitting me in the stomach! 
Whatever you are doing — don’t do 


**Hold on, Black Cat!”’ they called. 
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it. It almost knocks me off the tree! 
Oh — my stomach!” 

“Be brave, Black Cat,” called 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Just hold on.” 

Mr. Pop-Rabbit got ready to hit 
the tree again. 

But then Tom Towser held up his 
big paw. “‘No, don’t!” he said. “‘Stop. 
Don’t you remember? There is an 
Animaltown law! It says we can’t 
cut down a tree unless there is a 
very good reason.” 

“But isn’t this a good reason?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel. “To save a 
black cat’s life>”’ 

“We'd have to talk it over,” Tom 
Towser told her. “In a meeting, in 
the schoolhouse. The law says so.” 

Then Mrs. Goose put down her 
basket of mushrooms. She looked 
very fierce. 

“This has gone on long enough,” 
she said. “The ladder didn’t work, 
Mrs. Squirrel didn’t work, the mail- 
bag didn’t work, and the axe isn’t 
working. We shall have to think of 
some other way to save Black Cat. 
But I am going up there to comfort 
him and keep him company. I'll 
stay with him, sing to him, till you 
decide how to get him down. I know 
some fine, loud songs.” 

Mrs. Goose took some running 
steps along the wood-path, flapped 
her big wings, and took off. Rather 
heavily, to be sure; but she was fly- 
ing. She was up. Her skirts flapped, 
and one of her shoes came off. It 
was one of her nice, new, red ones. 

Black Cat heard it fall into the 
bushes. He had heard what she said, 
too — especially about the songs. He 
opened one eye. She was far above 
him — but now she was coming 
down — nearer and nearer. Black 
Cat gave a tremendous shudder. Oh, 
anything would be better than hav- 
ing Mrs. Goose sing to him! He 
thought he just could not stand that! 
He began to scramble down, as fast 
as he could, and he scrambled very 
well, just as a cat ought to. After all, 
it was only a bit at a time. Black Cat 
forgot to be afraid — or even dizzy! 
With a light little leap he landed on 
the ground, just as Mrs. Goose 
landed in the top of the tree. 

She came down with a plunk, and 
a loud rustle. The tree-top swung 
back and forth. 

“But where are you, Black Cat?” 
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she asked. “Hiding in the leaves?” 

“I’m here on the ground,” he 
called back. “‘I decided — to come 
down. But thank you just the same.” 

“And you come down, too, 
hooted Old Lady Owl. “This has all 
been a very foolish performance.” 

“T wasn’t foolish,” said Black Cat. 
“T was only exercising.” 

“We weren’t foolish,” said the 
others. “We only came to see what 
was happening.” 

“I wasn’t foolish,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I was only trying to help 
Black Cat.” 


” 


Mrs. Goose was flying down. 


Timmy O'Toole 
and the Shamrock 


MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 


™ : 

OOD MORNIN’ to you! 
The top of the mornin’ to you. Me 
name’s Timmy O’Toole! You niver 
heard of me atall? Well, that’s a 
shame now ... I'll be after intro- 
ducin’ meself. I’m Timmy O’Toole, 
and I’m the serpent St. Patrick 
forgot. They say that the good Saint 
banished all the snakes and ser- 
pents from Ireland, but wait ’til I 
tell you about ME!” 

I was the littlest serpent on the 
island, and when I saw all the other 
snakes being chased away I was 
very sad, because I was a really 
GOOD little serpent. I tried to tell 
St. Patrick so, but he wouldn’t 
listen. I had china blue eyes and 
green stripes down my back and a 
long graceful tail. O, yes, I was quite 
a handsome little serpent, that I 
was. But even my beauty did not 
stop St. Patrick from wanting to be 
rid of me. One day after the good 
Saint had spent hours chasing all 
the snakes into the sea, he sat down 
to rest under a tree. That was when 
I decided to speak to him about 
ME! I curled up beside him on a 
log and rose up as tall as I could, 
which wasn’t tall at all, and spoke 
tohim... 


“Beggin’ your pardon, Sir Saint,” 

“The Saints preserve us, AN- 
OTHER ONE,” exclaimed Saint 
Patrick, and he made a grab for 
me! 

“PPPlease, Saint Patrick, don’t 
chase me away. I’m Timmy O’Toole, 
I’m not like the other serpents. 
I’ve never done anyone a bit of 
harm. Won’t you PLEASE be 
good enough to spare me life, Sir?” 

**That’s what all the others said, 
too. NO, Timmy O’Toole, you may 
be the littlest serpent, but it’s away 
with you, after I’ve rested a bit,” 
and the saint leaned back against a 
tree and closed his eyes. 


I was very unhappy, the saddest 
little serpent in the world. Where 
could I go? What could I do? I was 
sure that wherever I went he would 
find me. I looked at St. Patrick 
again .. . he was FAST ASLEEP! 
Very slowly I slid down off the log 
and hid under a big fern leaf. 

It’s all over, Timmy O’Toole, I 
sobbed to myself, and my big china 
blue eyes filled with tears and they 
spilled over and splashed down on 
the warm brown earth. Then I went 
sadly away down a mossy path. 
Suddenly I thought I heard a moan! 
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“And you helped him, all right,” 
said Mr. Goat, in a low voice. “You 
scared the life out of him! He came 
down the tree, lickety split, just to 
get away from you.” 

The others laughed at that, but 
Mrs. Squirrel said, “Shhh. Don’t 
hurt her feelings. After all, she did 
help him! He’s down, isn’t he? He’s 
safe.” 

“Help, help,” called Mrs. Goose, 
from somewhere behind a_ berry 
bush. “Come, help me find my nice 
new red shoe.” 

And they all ran to do that. 


“Heaven’s above, it’s Patsey 
O’Rabbit, with his foot caught in a 
trap ... Hold on, Patsey, I'll have 
you free in no time at all, or my 
name’s not Timmy O’Toole!” 

“Thank you, Timmy,” said Pat- 
sey, when he was free again. “ ’Tis 
just like you to be doing something 
good, that it is.” 

“But ‘tis no matter to Saint 
Patrick, he’s going to banish me if he 
catches me,” sobbed Timmy. 

“O, come now, a good little ser- 
pent like you?” 

“There’s only one can save me, 
Patsey O’Rabbit. If I can get to the 
big church before St. Patrick catches 
me, I'll ask the good Lord and He’ll 
save me. I must be off right now.” 

“But ‘tis a long journey, Timmy 
O’Toole, and you’re such a little 
serpent, you can’t go very fast!” 

“°Tis sure I am that I'll get 
there, Patsey, and here I go. Dear, 
dear me, sad ] am!”’ 


That night Timmy O’Toole 
reached the big church and, being 
such a little serpent, he was able to 
wriggle in unnoticed. Then he hid 
under a pew and prayed. 

“It’s me, Timmy O’Toole, the 
littlest serpent in Ireland, Mr. Lord. 
Please don’t let Saint Patrick ban- 
ish me from Ireland. If you let me 
stay, I promise to be a good little 
serpent always. Amen.” 

Just then he heard someone com- 
ing and he was off in a flash and 
out into the dark night. Days passed 
and still Timmy O’Toole was free. 
He went sobbing along, not know- 
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ing around what bend he would find 
St. Patrick, and that would be the 
end of him. His tears kept splashing 
down his green striped front and 
onto the ground as he went along, 
and finally he was very tired. He 
just could not go any farther, so he 
curled up on a stone and wept and 
wept. At first the tears from his 
china blue eyes only made a little 
puddle, but soon it was a pond and 
then a big lake with water as blue 
as his eyes. That was where St. 
Patrick FOUND Timmy O’Toole, 
beside his lake of tears. 

“So ‘tis YOU at last,” said the 
good Saint, “I clean forgot you!” 

Timmy was too scared to answer. 


Then he saw something in Saint 
Patrick’s hand. It was a little plant 
with three green leaves and Saint 
Patrick had a very kind and won- 
derful look in his eyes. 

“Timmy O’Toole,” he said, “from 
this day forward you are free, be- 
cause of your love for Ireland and 
your FAITH IN GOD ... and for 
every tear that you shed there 
sprang up a shamrock, with three 
green leaves... one for Faith... 
one for Hope... one for Charity.” 

And to this day the shamrock 
grows in Ireland, and you will find 
there, beautiful lakes with water of 
china blue ... the color of Timmy 
O’Toole’s eyes! 


Gussie Grasshopper 
JEAN WYATT 


One EARLY spring morning, 
a little grasshopper was born in a 
garden. He wasn’t any bigger than 
a pin and his name was Gussie. 
‘““Mama!” he asked eagerly, “may I 
go out into the warm sunshine?” 

“Of course, Gussie!” replied 
mother grasshopper fondly. ““There 
is so much for you to see and learn 
here!” 

So away hopped Gussie on his 
tiny hind legs, which were surpris- 
ingly sturdy. He had fun jumping 
over the blades of new grass and the 
golden clumps of dandelions and 
even the white pebbles that edged 
the garden path. Once he tried 
sailing over the cement birdbath in 
the middle of the petunia bed, but 
he felt a little dizzy when he found 
himself on solid ground again. 

“That’s a bit too high for me yet!” 
he decided. 

Presently he came to a small clod 
of earth. To his surprise up popped 
an earthworm! 

“Hello! Who are you?” Gussie 
asked curiously. 

The earthworm chuckled, “Guess 
you're new around here; everybody 
knows me! I’m Ernie Earthworm.” 

Gussie peered over the edge of the 
little hole that Ernie had just come 
out of, 


“Great Snapdragons!” he cried, 
“but it’s awfully dark down there!” 

Ernie laughed, ““That’s my home! 
I dig a lot of little holes like that all 
through the soil!” 

Gussie couldn’t imagine that dig- 
ging in the earth away from the 
warm sunshine was much of a life, 
but he was polite, so he said, “Is it 
fun, Ernie?” 

The earthworm chuckled again, 
“Tt’s fun alright, but it’s very im- 
portant work, too. You see, the 
earth needs air and water away 
down deep or not a flower or even a 
weed would ever grow on top! When 
it rains, the tunnels I make catch 
some of the raindrops and in this 
way all the seeds and roots have 
enough air and moisture to live.” 

Gussie looked admiringly at his 
new friend and exclaimed, ‘‘You’re 
wonderful Ernie, and I’m glad to 
know you; but since this is my first 
day in the garden, please excuse me 
now, I want to see as much as 
possible. Goodbye until another 
day.” 

And away went Gussie humming 
a little grasshopper tune to himself. 

Soon he found a round pool of 
clear water. He watched some young 
tadpoles scoot about in it. 

“They're little like I am!” he 
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thought happily. Then he called out, 
“Hello down there!” 

A small tadpole stopped swim- 
ming and rose to the surface. “Hello! 
I’m Teddy Tadpole. Want to come 
in for a swim?” 

Gussie giggled, “Me? Oh no, 
thank you! I’m a grasshopper! I hop! 
See! Like this!’’ Gussie sat well back 
on his hind legs and closed his tyes 
(so he wouldn’t get dizzy) and 
WHIZZ! he was over a tall red tulip! 

“You’re good!” praised Teddy 
Tadpole, “Someday I'll be able to 
hop, too! Grandfather Frog, the one 
who sits on that big lily pad over 
there, said I’d loose my tail after 
awhile and grow legs instead, and 
even get a new skin and look like 
him! Then [ll have a lily pad of my 
own to sit on all day and catch flies. 
I'll be a frog, too!” 

Gussie looked amazed. “That’s 
really wonderful for you, Teddy,” 
he said. “‘I’m sure very glad to make 
your acquaintance, but you must 
excuse me now, there is still so much 
for me to see in this garden.” With a 
hop over a purple pansy, Gussie was 
on his way. 

He came to a cluster of sweet 
clover. “It’s nice here in the shade,” 
he thought. “I’ll rest a bit before 
going on further.” 

Suddenly he heard a voice speak- 
ing, “Now open your wings like I do, 
Reggie, and try again to fly!” 

Gussie stared all about him and 
there on the ground under an apple 
tree not far from where he sat, was 
a baby robin and its mother. 

Gussie immediately became in- 
terested. 

“But I’m scared, mama!” he 
heard baby robin say. “I’m afraid 
to fly.” 

“Nonsense!” called out mother 
robin flapping her wings and run- 
ning over the green grass, “It’s easy! 
Now watch me closely and do as I 
do!”’ she coaxed. 

Reggie whimpered a little, but he 
opened his tiny wings obediently 
and wobbled along after her. Then 
he chirped excitedly, “Oh, mama I 
did it! Look at me! Look at me fly!” 

“There! You see,” mother robin 
said, pleased, “I knew you could do 
it. Now, while you practise, I'll go 
fetch a fine grub for your lunch.” 

“Alright, mama!” called Reggie 
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eagerly. Then he fluttered through 
the air and came to rest on a nearby 
rose bush. 

“Good for you!” cheered Gussie. 

Baby robin stared at the grass- 
hopper. Gussie looked. up and said 
pleasantly, “My mother told me 
there was a nest of young robins in 
the apple tree, but I didn’t expect 
to see you so soon. Learning to fly, 
eh, Reggie!” 

“And when I fly real good,” re- 
plied Reggie proudly, “mama said 
I can go out and hunt for my own 
bugs and things like grown-up rob- 
ins do!” 

Gussie Jeaned far back on his hind 
legs and gazed up to the blue sky. 
“Just think, Reggie,” he said 
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thoughtfully, “someday you'll be so 
strong on your wings, you'll fly away 
out of sight!’ 

Reggie plucked a feather dream- 
ily. 

Just then mother robin flew into 
view. “Oh, here comes your lunch, 
Reggie, and my own dinner will be 
ready, too. | hope mama has some 
nice tender leaves for me! Goodbye, 
I’ll see you another time.” called out 
Gussie as he went hopping and 
jumping down the garden path to 
his own home under the leaves of a 
rhubarb plant. He wes in a hurry to 
tell mother grasshopper all about 
his three new friends he had found 
in the garden! 


A Fairy Story Retold 


Andersen's “The Wild Swans” 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Tuere WAS once a king who 
had eleven sons and one daughter, 
Elise. The eleven brothers —- they 
were all princes — wrote upon 
golden slates with diamond pencils 
and could read just as well without a 
book as with one; so there was no 
mistake about their being real 
princes. Their sister, Elise, had a 
picture book which had cost half the 
kingdom. The children were very 
happy, but not for long. 

Their father married a wicked 
queen who was very unkind, They 
found that out the first day. When 
the children wanted to play they 
were having company, instead of 
letting them have the cakes and 
baked apples they wanted, she only 
let them have some sand in a teacup 
and said they must make-believe. 

The week after she came she sent 
little Elise into the country to 
board with some peasants and to the 
eleven princes she said, “Fly out 
into the world and look after your- 
selves. You shall fly about like birds 
without voices.’ But, she could not 
make things as bad for them as she 
would have liked to; they turned 
into eleven beautiful wild . swans 


who flew out of the palace windows 
into the woods. They thought of 
their little sister, Elise, at once and 
flew to the peasant’s house, where 
they flapped their wings and turned 
and twisted their long necks. But, 
no one heard them, for it was very 
early in the morning and Elise was 
still asleep. They had to fly away 
again up toward the clouds, far out 
in the wide world and finally settled 
in a big dark wood. 

Elise had no toys or children to 
play with, and was Very lonely in 
the peasant’s house. She missed her 
brothers so much that finally she 
decided to search for them. She had 
no idea where to go, but wandered 
into a wood, thinking all the time 
of her brothers and of the merciful 
God who she knew would not for- 
sake her. He lets the wild crab apples 
grow to feed the hungry, and he 
showed her a tree bending down 
with luscious fruit. Here she ate her 
noon meal. Then she went on 
through the woods, 

The next day as she went sadly 
along she met an old woman with a 
basket full of berries. ““Here, honey, 


eat some of these berries. You look 
hungry and tired.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Elise. “By 
chance have you seen eleven princes 
riding through the wood? I am 
looking for my brothers.” 

*“No, honey,” said the old woman, 
“but, yesterday I saw eleven swans 
with golden crowns upon their 
heads, swimming in the stream close 
by.” She led Elise to a hill at the 
foot of which was the stream where 
she had seen the swans. Elise said 
goodbye to the old woman and fol- 
lowed the river until it flowed out 
into the great open sea. 

“How can I get any farther?” 
wondered the poor girl. “I can’t see 
a boat on the sea. But, I must find 
my dear brothers.” So she walked 
on the beach and suddenly she spied 
eleven white swans’ feathers lying 
in the seaweed. She picked them up 
and made a bunch of them, There 
were still drops of water on them, 
but whether they were tears or dew 
no one could tell. 

At sundown what was Elise’s joy 
but to see eleven wild swans with 
golden crowns upon their heads 
flying toward the shore. They flew 
in a swaying line one behind the 
other, like a white ribbon streamer. 
Elise climbed up onto the bank and 
hid behind a bush, The swans set- 
tled close by her and flapped their 
great white wings. 

When the sun had sunk beneath 
the water the swans shed _ their 
feathers and became eleven hand- 
some princes. They were Elise’s 
brothers. She sprang into their arms, 
calling them by name. They all 
laughed and cried and told each 
other how terribly the stepmother 
had treated them all. 

“We brothers,” said one, “have 
to fly about like swans as long as the 
sun is above the horizon. When it 
goes down we get back our human 
shapes. We may stay here only two 
days longer; then we must fly away 
again across the ocean. How shall 
we ever take you with us? We have 
neither ship nor boat.” 

“How can I deliver you?” said 
their sister, and they went on talk- 
ing with each other nearly all night. 
They slept for only a short time. 
The rustling of swans’ wings above 
her awakened Elise in the morning. 
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Her brothers were flying around in 
great circles, till she lost sight of 
them in the distance. One of them 
stayed with her. He laid his head 
against her and she caressed it with 
her hand. They stayed close together 
all day. Toward evening the others 
came back, and as soon as the sun 
went down they took their natural 
forms. 

“Tomorrow we must fly away, 
and we dare not come back for a 
whole year, but we can’t leave you 
like this, Elise. Have you courage to 
go with us? My wings are strong 
enough to carry you over the forest; 
so all of us together should be strong 
enough to carry you over the ocean.” 

“Oh, yes! Take me with you,” 
cried Elise. All night long they spent 
weaving a kind of net of the elastic 
bark of the willow, fastened together 
with tough rushes. They made it 
large and strong. Elise lay down 
upon it, and when the sun rose and 
the brothers became swans again, 
they took up the net in their bills 
and flew high up among the clouds 
with their precious sister, who was 
still asleep. When the sun shone on 
her face, one of the swans flew over 
her head so that his broad wings 
should shade her. 

When Elise awoke they were far 
from land. She thought she must 
still be dreaming -—- it seemed so 
strange to be carried through the air 
so high up above the sea. They flew 
on and on all day like arrows 
whizzing through the air, but they 
went more slowly than usual, for 
now they had their sister to carry. 
Afraid, Elise saw the sun sinking 
and not a rock in sight. When the 
sun went down, they would become 
men again, and all would drop to 
the bottom of the sea if no rock was 
found to land on. Elise prayed to 
God, but still no rock was seen. 

The sun was almost down when 
suddenly the swans dipped down- 
ward so fast that she thought they 
were falling. Then she saw the little 
rock below, and just as the sun went 
out of sight her foot touched solid 
earth. Her brothers stood arm in 
arm around her; there was only just 
room enough for them to crowd to- 
gether on the rock. But, they were 
so happy to be safe that they sang 
psalms of praise to God. 


As soon as the sun rose the swans 
flew off with Elise. Long before the 
sun went down they had reached 
their destination and the little girl 
sat in front of a big cave among 
beautiful blue mountains. “Now we 
shall see what you will dream here 
tonight,”’ said her youngest brother, 
as he showed her where to sleep. 

“If only I might dream how to 
deliver you!” she said, and the 
thought filled her mind completely. 
She prayed to God for His help. In 
her dream a fairy who was like the 
old woman who had given her ber- 
ries in the wood came to her. “‘Your 
brothers can be delivered if you 
have courage and bravery enough. 
You must suffer great pain. Do you 
see the stinging nettle I hold in my 
hand? Many of these grow around 
the cave where you sleep. Only 
these and the ones which grow in 
church yards may be used. Mark 
that! Those you may pick, although 
they will burn and blister your 
hands. Crush the nettles with your 
feet and you will have flax. From 
the flax weave coats of mail with 
long sleeves. Throw these over the 
wild swans and the charm is broken. 
But, remember, from the moment 
you begin this work until it is fin- 
ished, even if it takes years, you 
must not say even one word. The 
first word you say will fall like a 
dagger into the hearts of your broth- 
ers. Their lives hang on your tongue 
Mark this well.” 

As she finished speaking, the 
fairy touched Elise’s hand. The 
touch was like burning fire, and it 
woke Elise. It was morning and 
close to her bed lay a nettle like 
those in her dream. She thanked 
God and left the cave to begin her 
work. When she touched the nettles 
with her delicate hand, they burned 
like fire. Big blisters rose on her 
hands and arms. She crushed every 
nettle with her bare feet and twisted 
it into flex. 

When the brothers came back at 
sundown, they were sad to find her 
mute, and blamed the wicked step- 
mother. But, when they saw her 
hands, they understood that it was 
for their sakes. The youngest broth- 
er cried, and wherever the tears fell 
she felt no more pain and the blisters 
disappeared. Elise worked all night, 
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for she could not rest until she had 
delivered her brothers. By the fol- 
lowing night one coat of mail was 
finished and she had started the 
next. Then a hunting horn sounded 
among the mountains. Before long 
a handsome King appeared. 

“How came you here, beautiful 
child?” he asked. Elise could only 
shake her head. She was afraid to 
speak. She hid her hands under her 
apron so that the King should not 
see how she had suffered. “Come 
with me,” he said, “you cannot stay 
here. If you are as good as you are 
beautiful, I will dress you in silks 
and velvets, and you shall live with 
me and have your home in my rich- 
est palace.” Then he lifted her upon 
his horse. She wept and wrung her 
hands, but the King said, “I am 
thinking of only your happiness. 
You will thank me one day for what 
I am doing.” 

He took her to his beautiful pal- 
ace, gave her every luxury and 
wooed her as his bride. But, she 
only grieved and could not be com- 
forted until the King showed her a 
room made to resemble the cave 
where he had found her, On the 
floor Jay the bundle of flax she had 
spun from the nettles, and from the 
ceiling hung the shirt of mail which 
was already finished. One of the 
King’s huntsmen had taken all 
these things as curiosities. 

“Here you may dream that you 
are back in your cave,” said the 
King. For the first time Elise smiled 
and she kissed the King’s hand. He 
pressed her to his heart and ordered 
all the church bells to ring marriage 
peals. The lovely dumb girl from the 
woods was to be Queen of the coun- 
try. The archbishop whispered evil 
words to the King about the girl, 
but he would not listen and mar- 
ried her. Elise’s lips were sealed, but 
her eyes were full of love for the 
good and handsome King. She 
longed to confide in him, but dared 
not speak or her brothers would die. 

So every night she slipped away 
to work on the shirts. When she 
came to the seventh all her flax had 
been used. She knew she must go to 
the church yard and pick more 
nettles. She stole away down the 
quiet streets to the dark and lonely 
churchyard, picked the nettles re- 
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gardless of the pain in her fingers, 
and hurried back. One person had 
seen her — the archbishop. He told 
the King that Elise was a witch. 
Tears rolled down the King’s cheeks 
as he began to doubt. He saw how 
Elise got up every night and slipped 
away. And he became more suspi- 
cious. 

All the shirts but one were done, 
but there was no more flax or nettles 
left; so she must go back to the 
lonely churchyard. How she dreaded 
it! But, she went, as also did the 
archbishop and the King. They saw 
her disappear within the gateway of 
the churchyard. The King was 
heartbroken, because he thought 
she must be a witch. 

“The people must judge her,” he 
groaned. And the people judged: 
“Let her be burned in the glowing 
flames.”’ She was led to a dark, 
damp dungeon. To lay her head on, 
she had only the bundle of nettles 
she had gathered. The hard shirts of 
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mail were to be her covering, but 
they could have given her nothing 
more precious. At once she set to 
work with a prayer in her heart. 

That evening she heard the rustle 
of swans’ wings near her window. It 
was her youngest brother who had 
at last found her. He cried aloud 
with joy although he knew that the 
coming night might be her last. But 
her work was almost done and her 
brothers were there. 

Morning came and all the people 
were there waiting to see the witch 
burned. They were bringing Elise in 
a cart. She worked feverishly on the 
last shirt. The completed ten lay at 
her feet. 

“Look at the witch! There she 
sits with her sorcery. No psalm book 
in her hands! Tear that sorcery 
away from her.” The crowd came 
near to destroy her work, but just 
then eleven wild swans flew down 
on the cart, flapping their wings. 
The crowd backed up in terror. 


Tommy's Brother Plays 


in the Playhouse 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


“ML ty 
AY I play in the playhouse 
today?” Jimmy asked his teacher. 

“Did you play in it yesterday?” 

“No.” 

“All right, let me see your hands 
and feet. They look clean. You may 
play in it. Who else would like to 
play in it? Barbara, Betty, and 
Billy, come up. I'll look at your 
hands and feet. Your hands aren’t 
clean, Billy. Too bad, as you know 
you can wash them whenever they 
are dirty. Charlotte, I'll see if you 
have clean hands and feet. Yours 
look fine. Why should we have clean 
hands and feet, boys and girls?” 

“So we won’t get anything dirty.” 

“That’s right, and then too, dirty 
hands and dirty feet carry germs. 
Jimmy, Barbara, Betty and Char- 
lotte may play in the playhouse. If 
one of the children stop playing in 
it, someone else can come to me and 
if your hands and feet are clean, you 


will be invited to play in it.” 

“I'll be the daddy,” said Jimmy. 

“T’ll be the mother,” said Char- 
lotte. 

“T’ll be the grandma,” said Bar- 
bara. 

“T want to be the little girl,’ said 
Betty. 

Mother and Grandma took the 
dolls from the high chairs and re- 
dressed them. Daddy telephoned to 
the office. The little girl read a book. 


“It’s a sign from Heaven! She is 
innocent,” they whispered. The ex- 
ecutioner came towards her. But, 
she quickly threw the eleven shirts. 
over the swans and they were 
changed to eleven handsome princes. 
But, the youngest had a swan’s 
wing in place of an arm, for one 
sleeve of his shirt was unfinished. 
She had not had time to complete it. 

““Now I may speak! I am inno- 
cent.’’ And she sank lifeless in her 
brother’s arms. She had _ gone 
through such strain, such suffering, 
such terror! “Yes, she is innocent,”’ 
said the eldest brother, and told 
them all that she had gone through. 
As he spoke, a great high hedge of 
roses had arisen. At the very top was 
one pure white blossom that shone 
like a star. The King broke it off and 
laid it on Elise’s bosom. Immediate- 
ly she awoke with peace and joy in 
her heart. All the church bells began 
ringing of their own accord; and joy 
and happiness was everywhere. 


“When are we going to eat,” 
asked the little girl. 

“T’ll make dinner now. You can 
help me, grandma,” said Mother. 

Grandma set the table. She knew 
the correct place to put the dishes 
and silverware. Do you know the 
correct way to set a table? (Discuss 
it.) 

“Everything is ready. Dinner is 
served,’ said Mother. Charlotte 
said that dinner is served, as that is 
the way her mother says dinner is 
ready. 

The family sat down at the table. 
The little girl said the prayer before 
they ate. Grandma and mother fed 
the dolls. It was fun pretending they 
had mashed potatoes, meat balls, 
peas, milk and ice cream. After 
dinner everyone helped with the 
dishes. 

“Tt is time to clean up now. Put 
everything back in place in the play- 
house. Everyone come sit on the rug 
facing the desk. It is milk time,” 
said Miss Brown. 

The children in the playhouse put 
the dishes back in the right place. 
They saw that the dolls were dressed 
and that the furniture was back in 
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the right places. They wanted to 
leave the house looking neat and 
clean. 

“You played very nicely in the 
playhouse. I was proud of everyone 
of you,” Miss Brown said to the 
children as they sat down on the rug. 

“Thank you, Miss Brown. We 
like to play in the playhouse. Can I 


play in it again tomorrow?” Jimmy 
asked Miss Brown. 

“Do you think you should play in 
it again, or do you think we should 
take turns?” 

“TI think we should take turns, so 
I guess I can’t play in it tomorrow. 
I hope it will be my turn soon 
again,” said Jimmy. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


(ANSWER ON PAGE 64) 


Vi L 

1 Genuine 
4 To catch the breath 
6 A decree 


9 Consume 

10 A celestial body 

11 Unreal 

15 A letter of the Greek alphabet 
16 Breathed noisily in the sleep 
17 Shallow vessels 


Words are like bees, that fly and 


sting 
And travel far on silent wing. 


_ 


Ja 
YY) 


19 A color 

21 A bond 

22 Ingredient 

23 Close 

24 A pronoun 

26 A month of the year 

27 South American mountains 
28 To urge on 

30 Not down 

31 A swift canoe 

32 A variety of wild bitter plum 


Words 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


Words are like songs, that heal and 


bless 
A soul in trouble or distress. 


Do you have a playhouse or a 
playhouse corner? Do you take 
turns? Do you keep it neat and 
clean? Do you have just a few play 
in it at one time, as you know too 
many children in it causes fights 
and then nobody has any fun? 
Anyway, there isn’t enough room 
in ours for more than four, 


35 Correlative of either 
36 European fish 

37 Give heed to 

38 Universal language 
40 Short for “‘it is”’ 

42 Property in general 
44 Intolerant persons 


VERTICAL 

Right judgment 

Merit 

Lawyer 

Plate used in a storage bat- 

tery 

Fall down 

Near 

Arrived 

Has Faith 

10 Was killed 

12 Anger 

13 Pertaining to a league or 
treaty 

14 Modifies 

18 A rope for confining an ani- 
mal 

20 A busybody 

23 A city in Italy 

25 One who gives consideration 
to self alone 

26 Driver of a dog sled 

29 To roam about in a purpose- 
less manner 

31 Conceited fellows who give 
themselves airs of wisdom 

33 A grain 

34 Epochs 

39 A Japanese sash 

41 Forward 

43 Type size 

45 A state, abbreviated 


Lord, guard my lips that what I say 
May leave no sting but help alway. 
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MARY AND THE MARCH WIND | 


by Helen Strimple 


‘March isn’t any fun!” said The wind blows 


foo much. She fied her ) \ more tightly as the wind | 
blew re | 


WS 
like March; said ed whom visiting 


in the country. "You see the first signs of spring in March:’ 


*Where ? asked 


~ 


7] 
Lets look for some said q 


They ran down the pasture J together. “See?” 


ox 
and pointed the brook. A 


blueS=> flashed past. They heard a 

croaking and a S song. They saw 
neighbor's ee and “> flying 5S on the 
next \. and Joined them and 
took turns flying in the March wind. 


"1 like March too!” said 3% that niaht 


as she and (eF hurried home to eS 


COUSIN BOB 
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| A Tale in Rhyme for Story Time “oan” 
| A BUSY DAY 


Come, let’s sit down, quite out of sight, 
The Sun is shining warm and bright, 
And Insect Town is all abustle, 
See them hurry, hear the rustlel 
The only one who seems to be 
Asleep, is Hermit Snail, and he 
Stays in his shell, far from the Sun, 
Which is not good for anyone! 
From rose to pink, Miss Honey Bee 
Is buzzing, — do look close and see 
How Maggie Earthworm just enjoys 
To dig, — and yet no plant destroys! 
With speed unequalled anywhere, 
) The Hopper Brothers, such a pair, 
Just carry bundles, seeds and news, 
And always leap along by two’s. 
Fuzzy Wuzzy Caterpiller, 
a A cousin of Miss Luna Miller, 
Hurries by in such a rush, 
Because he makes the nicest brush, 
And Percy uses him with zest, 
To brush the crumbs from off his vest! 
Miss Katy Did, I am afraid, 
Is just a changeable Old Maid! 
“She did, she didn’t,” goes her patter, 
Such a lot of noisy chatter! 
And see the garden all abloom, 
For vegetables too, there’s room, 
Some berries, Oh so ripe and red, 
Of dandelions, quite a bed. 
With violets and crocus, too, 
Anemones, a bashful few. 
And Jack the Minister sedate, 
Stands in his pulpit tall and straight. 
The Pitcher plants to catch the rain, 
And tall and graceful stalks of grain. 
O, isn’t this a lovely spot, 
Let’s pick one blue forget-me-not, 
Then hurry home, for late it seems, 
Our next stop is the LAND OF DREAMS! 


MAYWILL DUDLEY SLOAN 
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Vicuna and His Golden Fleece 


Vicuna was tiny, like a lamb, 
but he had longer legs. At first his 
mother’s nearness was his world. He 
slept huddled close against her warm 
wool. And his meals were warm 
milk, 

Then one morning he peered into 
a world of spring sunshine. Away 
off against the blue sky, the snowy 
top of a high mountain seemed like 
a wind cloud. Brown rocks and 
brown earth lay on all sides of them. 

His mother was one of a herd of 
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seven long-legged little animals. 
There were two more lambs, and 
their mothers, and then the Leader. 

The mothers were cropping green 
rushes that grew in a wet place, 
while he stood guard. He stood tall 
and long necked on a rock, watch- 
ing, watching for danger. When a 
great bird that was a condor flew 
across the sky, the Leader gave a 
sharp whistle. It was like no other 
sound. It would have carried in a 
high wind. 


At once the three mothers ran to 
stand close beside him. Vicuna and 
the other lambs kept close beside 
their mothers. 

Now the great bird circled, peer- 
ing down at the lambs with hungry 
eyes. Vicuna trembled. The condor’s 
sharp beak pointed straight at his 
face. 

The Leader stamped a forefoot, 
and faced the condor. His great 
twisted horns were ready. Let the 
bird come too near, and the Leader 
would spear it through. He laid back 
his ears, ready to spit at the bird if 
it came too near. 

The condor,. seeing the young 
vicunas safe beside the Leader, 
gave it up and flew away. 


After that, Vicuna looked up, 
trembling, if so much as a cloud 
shadow crossed the sky. But the 
condor did not come back. 


Vicuna was pale brown like the 
rocks till he got his growth. Even 
the grown-up members of the herd 
nearly matched the rocks and bare 
ground. They always slept where 
their fleece matched the mountain- 
side. Their color was good camou- 
flage. And they needed good camou- 
flage, these delicate, long-legged 
animals, with no weapons but the 
Leader’s horns, 

They lived in the high mountains 
of Peru. And their’ food was the 
short green rushes that grew clear 
to the snow line. In summer, they 
climbed even higher, as far as the 
snow would let them. But in winter 
they had to go lower in the valleys 
where they could find something to 
eat. It was a treeless land, and at 
times they climbed as high as 17,000 
feet, which is higher than the highest 
peak in the United States. For this 
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was on the rocky backbone of South 
America. No large animals but 
themselves lived in this high coun- 
try of southern Peru. For there was 
nothing to eat but the short reeds, 
and the tough bunch grass that grew 
in tufts here and there. The treeless 
land so high in the mountains was 
called the puna. And from April to 
December the sun beat dry on the 
nearly naked ground. But from De- 
cember to April it stormed, and 
snow filled the hollows between the 
rocks, and in summer melting snow 
kept the grasses green. 

The Leader was a rich chestnut 
brown, like wet ground, on his back. 
But his face and undersides were as 
white as snow. So were the mothers. 
Some day when Vicuna got to be 
leader, he too would be like that. 
And he would have twisted horns 
like the Leader’s. For it would be 
his turn to guard the flock, and to 
fight off any foe that came too near. 
But now he was just a soft fawn- 
colored little fellow. He didn’t even 
have the hairy chest protector the 
grownups had, for he didn’t need it. 
By the time the winter winds blew 
cold, though, he too would have 
grown the long white hair that 
circled beneath their necks and hung 
to their knees when they faced the 
wind. 

Their fleece and hair were their 
best protection against their great 
enemy, the weather. For no creature 
lived on the puna that could harm 
them. 

Their fleece was finer than silk, 
and thicker than the wool on a 
sheep. It grew soft and thick all 


over their bodies, and the cold night 
wind could not chill them. This 
fleece was oily, too, so oily that the 
rains did not wet through. Though 
the vicunas had no shelter they 


I live in a soft nest, 
And sleep most all day, 
When I’m four weeks old, 
1 hop and play! 


could call home, their own fleece 
sheltered them from bad weather. 

Though Vicuna did not know it, 
this very fleece was what put their 
lives in danger. For the Indians val- 
ued the fleece: it made the warmest 
ponchos ever worn, and these pon- 
chos were rainproof. But the Indians 
had killed so many vicunas that now 
there were few left in all the world. 

One day a young Indian came 
creeping over the rocks. He carried 
a home-made knife and a lasso. This 
lasso was made with three short 
ropes on one end, and he had tied a 
stone in each rope end. The boy 
wore almost no clothing, but he kept 
his. black hair out of his eyes by a 
band tied across his forehead. He 
had a big chest, for only someone 
with big lungs can breathe the high 
mountain air for long. 

The sun beat from a cloudless sky 
till the rocks were hot, but his bare 
feet had calloused soles, and his 
skin was bronzed. His black eyes 
searched the puna. 

Vicuna was half grown now, and 
his slim legs were as long as his 
mother’s. He could run as well as 
the best of them. 

Suddenly the Leader stamped and 
whistled. The herd raced to his side. 
He whistled again, and his round 
eyes stared at the creeping Indian. 
Now Vicuna’s mother ran, the rest 
after them. The Leader came last; 
and every so often he stopped to 
peer and listen. The Indian ran 
fast, but they ran faster. At last the 
Indian gave up, for he was winded. 
There is very little oxygen in air 
17,000 feet high. 

High in the mountains, winter 
winds are bitter cold. Blizzards 
sweep the puna, and snow piles up 
in the hollows. The vicunas’ worst 
foe was winter weather. And this 
winter came early. Could they meet 
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it? Vicuna had never known a win- 
ter in high Peru. How could they 
live through the months of storm? 
One day he would be Leader. How 
could he guard his herd? That, he 
must learn. 

In December the rains came to the 
plains below, but it was ice and 
snow on the high peaks. Then it is 
that the vicunas need their warm 
fleece and their hairy chest pro- 
tectors. 

This first time it stormed, it was 
terrible to hear the wind howl. It was 
a wind that they could hardly stand. 
against. It was a wind that tore the 
snow from the high peaks in banners 
that blew straight out. 

Hard flakes whirled out of a gray 
sky. They stung the eyes, and 
pricked Vicuna’s nostrils till he 
could hardly breathe. The white 
flakes covered their feed, till they 
had to paw for it. 

Then it happened. The Leader 
. slipped on the ice and fell, hurting 
his ankle. He must rest it: he could 
not go on. 

The herd could have found a rock 
cave where they were a little shel- 
tered. But they would not leave him. 
He had guarded them: now they 
would protect him. Whistling their 
sympathy, they pressed around him. 
Folding their slim legs under them, 
they prepared to spend the night. 
And though the snow melted on 
their warm bodies, its wetness could 

not soak through. For their fleece 
was oily. Its thickness kept the cold 
out. And their nearness helped to 
keep the Leader warm. At last 
Vicuna ceased to be afraid. Why, 


whatever came, wouldn’t they all 
stick together? Nature had given 
them all they needed. Drawing long 
breaths, he relaxed comfortably 
and slept. 


I have real long ears, 

Do you think I’m funny? 
I’m fuzzy and wooly, 

wee 
Answer — bunny 
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Sea and Garden Anemones 
EMMA NORA DEAN 


Keep YOUR eyes wide open, 
really wide open, everyone of you; 
so you'll not miss seeing a single 
beautiful, wonderful thing down 
there in the sea, when we go out to 
explore in our glass-bottomed boat! 
Here we go, right on the ocean in 
warm California waters. 

Children, notice those blue things 
on the rocks, not very deep under 
where Johnnie is standing. That’s 
right Mary. Mary says they look 
like a garden of blue flowers but they 
are little blue animals. There! 
Johnnie shakes his head meaning I 
am wrong. That’s right, Johnnie. 
They are sea-anemones. Look over 
to your right and you'll see pink 
ones and, a little farther on are 
tomato-colored ones. 

Notice the bottom of the sea 
here is very rocky and the anemones 
fasten themselves to the rocks where 
they can remain stationary. Al- 
though they are animals they prefer 
to stay put, yet they can move from 
place to place although not many 
yards. 

Anemones vary in size from per- 
haps a foot high, down to a six- 
teenth of an inch as you see these 
are on rocks. There is one kind that 
buries itself in the sand of the sea, 
especially on the shore. There are 
some larger than these. 

The anemone’s mouth is an open- 
ing right in the top of its body. 
All round its mouth are projections 


or tentacles that are most sensitive 
to feel. Let the tiniest atom touch 
the feeler or tentacle and it, at once, 
is alert to get what touched it and 
carry it to its mouth for food. 
Inside the tentacle is a tiny thread- 
like rope that has a sting at the end 
and through this sting a paralyzing 
fluid is emitted, when the thread is 
thrown out to catch its food. The 
fluid makes the particle so helpless 
that the tentacle can readily carry it 
to the anemone’s mouth where it is 
at once eaten or rejected, as of no 
good to it, if it can throw it out of its 
mouth, Once a scientist found a 
door key, perhaps an inch and a half 
long, lodged in an anemone’s body. 
Some one, no doubt, dropped the 
key, and in falling, it lodged on the 
anemone’s mouth, and down its 
throat the key went! This quite 
jelly-like animal had not the power 
to eject, that is throw out, so heavy 
a thing as a key, from its body. 


Anemone 


As far as can be learned the sea 
anemones cannot hear but in some, 
there are rounded, highly colored 
bead-like spots that may serve 
as eyes. The anemones do not lay 
eggs as do fish but tiny bud-like 
affairs grow on certain parts of its 
body and finally leave the mother 
animal, when ready to be an indi- 
vidual unto itself. 

Sea anemones live in most waters 
of the ocean from far north to 
equator but the true anemones do 
not live very deep down in the sea. 

In each petal-like projection ar- 
ranged about the mouth of the 
anemone, is embedded a _ forager 
thread, always ready to catch food 
for the hungry anemone. These 
petals are most attractive in colors, 
and these beautiful colors attract 
tiny fish and the like; so you see that 
although the anemones cannot swim 
with speed, yet nature has given 
them body-parts that serve it well to 
exist. 

We have also a most beautiful 
garden anemone but it is a plant. 
We have the spring anemones and 
the fall plants. 

The spring anemones are among 
the most beautiful of all flowers, 
to me. However they are most deli- 
cate in structure and thus hard to 
raise. A bed of spring anemones in 
bloom displays white, red, purple 
and pink blossoms, of course, each 
color to its own plant. I do not recall 
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having seen mottled ones. They are 
a low growing plant, perhaps four 
inches high. I hope you can see a 
bed of these in bloom. You'll never 
forget their beauty. 

I have drawn some pictures so you 
may see how both Sea and garden 


anemones look. Remember the Sea 
anemones are animals but called 
anemones because of their color 
likeness to the beautiful anemones 
Mother Nature gives us in our 
gardens as flowering plants. 


Ground-Hog Day 


B. F. BISHOP 


So FAR, it had been a strange 
winter. Although it was February, 
there was not enough snow to cover 
the ground. The late clover plants 
were still as green as they had been 
in November. 

It had been a warm, sunshiny 
autumn, and Billy Woodchuck had 


kept awake as long as he could. The . 


little fellow had been getting ready 
for winter. He had eaten so much 
that he had become very fat. Indeed, 
he was so fat that it made him 
wheeze and puff whenever he tried 
to hurry across the pastureland. 

When Billy finally became so fat 
that he could hardly waddle, he 
crept into his warm, grass-lined bed 
which he had prepared during the 
warm weather. Here he curled up 
and went to sleep. He did not care 
how much or how little snow cov- 
ered meadow and pasture. He was 
not hungry any more, and he was 
as warm and as comfortable as 
could be. 

During most winters, the en- 
trance to Billy’s hole-home was 
covered deep with snow. Never 
since Billy had dug that long tunnel 
on the edge of the pasture, had a 
stray, winter sunbeam or a blast of 
cold, north wind entered his home. 
But on this day in early February, 
the sun shone brightly down the 
opening in the ground that was 
Billy’s doorway. The soft, south 
wind, too, sifted down the long 
tunnel and crept as near to the 
sleeping chuck as she could. But still 
Billy slept on. 

On a dead limb over Billy’s front 
door, sat Jimmy Crow. It had been 
such a warm winter that Jimmy had 
not yet gone to a warmer climate. 


He enjoyed the North as long as it 
did not get too cold. 

That winter day, Jimmy was 
very happy, for the sun shone 
warm and bright on the old pasture- 
land and the young crow was danc- 
ing a ig on the old, dead limb, just 
because he was so happy. 

Suddenly he looked down and 
spied Billy Woodchuck’s open door- 
way. He flew to another limb where 
he could see farther down the long, 
dirt tunnel. 

Suddenly he called, “Caw! Caw! 
Billy Woodchuck! Don’t you know 
that it is the second of February — 
the day that you are supposed to 
come out and tell Farmer John 
about the weather? Is the winter 


Getting Ready 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Said Mother Bun to Sonny, 
“Keep quiet as you can; 
Tomorrow, dear, is Easter Day, 
You must be spic and span!” 
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over, or will there be six weeks more 
of snow and cold?” 

Jimmy Crow tipped his black head 
from one side to the other, and lis- 
tened. But there was no answer from 
the cozy den where Billy Wood- 
chuck was sleeping. So Jimmy Crow, 
with another disgusted, “Caw,” 
flew away to find something good to 
eat. 

A few minutes later, Dicky Blue- 
jay alighted on the same limb above 
Billy Woodchuck’s open doorway. 
Never before had Dicky seen that 
door open in the winter time. He 
twisted and turned his little, blue 
head, looking this way and that. 
Why was Billy’s door open? Oh, yes, 
it was the second of February. Prob- 
ably Billy had come out to tell 
Farmer John about the weather. 
But Dicky neither saw the wood- 
chuck nor any tracks around his 
doorway. 

Then he called, “Thief! Thief! You 
stole Farmer John’s clover Jast sum- 
mer. Now why don’t you come out 
and tell him what the weather is 
going to be? You might at least do 
that!” But Billy only slept on, so 
after a moment, Dicky Bluejay, too, 
flew away. 

The next visitor to come to Billy 
Woodchuck’s doorway was old 
Father Fox. Mr. Fox had not found 
any breakfast that morning. Sud- 
denly he happened to think what 
day it was. 

“Ah, the second of February!” 
he grinned. “That fat woodchuck is 
supposed to watch for his shadow 
today. I don’t believe he is very 
thin yet. There are no tracks here, 
so he hasn’t come out. I’ll just hide 
behind this evergreen and surprise 
him when he appears.” 

So Mr. Fox sat down behind the 
evergreen shrub which grew near 
Billy’s hole-home. An hour passed 
by as the hungry animal watched 
that open doorway. Then, with a 
disgusted grunt, he trotted away 
across the pasture. Perhaps he 
would come back later to see if Billy 
had waked up, but now he must find 
some breakfast. 

A little, black-capped, black- 
bibbed, gray bird was next to alight 
on the old, dead limb above Billy’s 
door. “Chick-a-dee-dee! Chick-a- 
dee-dee!” he sang. “Billy, come on 
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out. Don’t you know that this is the 
day when you are supposed to test 
the weather? Chick-a-dee-dee! 
Chick-a-dee-dee!” 

How Billy could resist that sweet 
call, I don’t know, but he paid no 
attention whatever. Probably he did 
not even hear it. 

The winter sun was beginning to 
sink in the rosy West as Farmer 
John, with an ax over his shoulder, 
walked along the snowy cowpath. 


He stopped at Billy’s open doorway 
and gazed at the tracks in the snow. 

“Fox tracks!” he said to himself. 
“That little chuck hasn’t been out 
today, to tell us about the weather. 
Humph! I never did believe in that 
old legend anyway.” And the farmer 
went on home. 

And down in the warm, cozy, 
tunnel-bedroom, Billy slept soundly 
through it all, not knowing that he 
had had any visitors. 


A Barnacle 
Really Settles Down 


ISABEL WILLIAMS 


W nen A Barnacle becomes 
full grown, he must start looking for 
a Home site. He must be careful to 
select a good spot, for once he settles 
down, he’s there for life. If his quar- 
ters prove unsatisfactory, that’s just 
too bad for him, for when full grown 
the Barnacle cannot move by him- 
self. That is probably the reason 
why they so often select some mov- 
ing object such as a ship or a whale 
turtle or crab. He doesn’t have to 
worry about where he is going, he 
just goes wherever his landlord ship, 
or whale is going. 

Although an adult Barnacle is 
very much tied down, a young Bar- 
nacle can swim freely. When he 
hatches, he has one eye, six legs and 
just one shell. As he grows, he molts 
and acquires more legs and more 
shells and another eye. He traps his 
food with tiny filament that grow 
from his legs. There are two an- 
tennae growing to his head, and 
these he fasténs to rocks when he is 


going through his moulting changes. 
But now the big change is about to 
take place. He is full grown and is 
about to retire from active life, to 
settle down and become a “hanger- 
on”’ all his life. 


Choosing what seems to be a 
favorable spot, he cements himself 
with a water-proof glue to his land- 
lord. He discards all unnecessary 
equipment, including his eyes and 
some of his legs. They fasten them- 
selves on their backs with their 
mouths at the top and their legs 
waving around in the air. Their 
heads at this time grow much larger 
and they grow five new shells. Their 
legs become much thinner and are 
used like tentacles to guide the food 
to their mouth. 

T. H. Huxley has said of the feed- 
ing habits of a Barnacle that it 
“kicks its food into its mouth with 
its legs.” Many tiny plants grow 
around him after he has been there 
awhile, and even penetrate his shell 
without harming him, but they give 
the Barnacle a greenish color. 

Some Barnacles take up house- 
keeping on non-moving homes such 
as rocks or sea weeds or the piles of 
a wharf. They lived crowded to- 


gether and over three thousand of 
them were counted on one square 
foot of rock. When the tide is out, 
they keep their shells closed and 
remain unmoving. But, when the 
tide comes in, out stretch the ten- 
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Pets 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 
High: 
My doggie’s name is Terry, 
My kitten’s name is Puff, 
My birdie’s name is Skeezix; 
My turtle’s name is Fluff. 


Medium: 

They are “make-believe,” of course, 
*Cause in an apartment house 

One cannot have a single pet, 

Not even a little, white mouse. 


Low: 

When I grow up to be a man, 
I’ll buy a bungalow, 

And even before the furniture, 
In my pets will gol 


All: 

Terry, Puff, Skeezix and Fluff, 
It’s fun to think of you, 

And dream of joy together, 

When my day’s work is through. 


tacles clawing through the water in 
search of food. These are called Rock 
Barnacles. 


An Acorn really looks like the 
acorn for which it is named. It will 
glue itself to almost anything, in- 
cluding whales, turtle, ships or 
driftwood. It is dangerous to step 
on one of these, for their shells are 
very sharp. — The shell has six 
thick plates joined together by 
thinner ones. They have been known 
to glue themselves to a ship’s pro- 
peller, and they are never shaken off, 
no matter how fast the propeller 
might move. 

Ship Barnacles have a little more 
freedom to move than the other 
species of Barnacles. For, they fasten 
themselves directly to a ship or roc 
their bodies grow from a stalk an 
the stalk is used to attach them- 
selves to their home. Thus, the body 
part is free to move up and down or 
to the side. 

In 1909 six hundred tons of Bar- 
nacles were scraped from the bot- 
tom of the U. S. Cruiser South 
Dakota. Although grown-up Bar- 
nacles really “settle down,” many 
of them “See the World.” 
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Wise As an Owl 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Ane OWLS so very wise? Or 
does the queer and unusual circle 
of feathers around each eye give 
them their solemn appearance and 
reputation for wisdom? Certainly 
their eating habits are not wise; 
they swallow their food whole, 
later ejecting all bones, hair or fur, 
etc., from their mouths, or bills, in 
the form of pills. As they see poorly 
in the daytime, all their hunting is 
done at night. 

There are more than 250 kinds of 
owls and they are found all over the 
world. They have claws set so much 
farther back than any other birds’; 
they always sit upright! Their nests 
are found in old buildings, or in 
holes in rocks or crevices in trees. 
Sometimes they use other birds’ 
discarded nests. Their eggs are gen- 


BARRED OWL SCREECH OWL BARN OWL 
5 
A Child’s Day 
MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 
High: When I wake up in the morning, Low: 


I cannot help but smile, 


The sun is shining, skies are blue, 
And Life is so worth while. 


Med.: When I do my daily duties, All: 


I sing a happy song, 


It’s wonderful to have good health, 
And home where I belong. 


erally white, from three to five in 
number. 

The Barred Owl is our commonest 
kind. He lives in woods or swamps 
and is the one who continually asks, 
“Who? Who?” His feathers are 
barred and striped, and his eyes 
stare as from behind rimmed spec- 
tacles. Frogs, lizards and mice form 
his diet. 

The Screech Owl has horn-like 
tufts of feathers on his head. The 
Great Horned-Owl is powerful and 
cruel and no friend to the farmers, 
for he prefers to dine upon fowls! 
Rabbits also are a favorite food and 
he is the only bird who enjoys 
dining on a skunk! 

The Snowy Owl lives in Northern 
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America in summer but comes 
South in winters. Because he was 
born in the land of the “midnight 
sun” he can see well in daylight, so 
often eats while other owls sleep! 
He is also an extremely swift flyer. 

Barn Owls are in a class by them- 
selves. They have heart-shaped 
faces, are always hungry and are 
great mousers. On record is the 
story of a Barn Owl that swallowed 
eight mice, one after the other. A 
few hours later he was hungry again, 
so caught and ate four more! 

The smallest owl known is the 
Elf Owl, no larger than an English 
sparrow which nests in Texas cacti. 
It lives on beetles, bugs and grass- 
hoppers. 


GREAT HORNED OWL 


When I don my clean pajamas, 


A thankful prayer I say, 


To our kind Father up above, 
Who guards me through the day. 


At home, at school, at work, at play, 


A child can always sing, 


And scatter sunshine everywhere, 
And brighten everything. 
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Miry IMOGENE was being 
very bad. “No,” she said, and 
stamped one of her eight little feet, 
“I don’t want to learn to spin. It’s 
silly.” 

Mother Spider looked very sad. 
“But Milly Imogene,” she said, 
*‘you must. All garden spiders learn 
to spin. You have to have a web so 
you can catch insects for your 
dinner. How else would you catch 
them?” 

Milly Imogene ran forward and 
gave a little hop. “This way,” she 
boasted. “I'll hop right on their 
backs. Father says some of our 
relatives catch bugs that way.” 

Mother Spider sighed. “You have 
to spin a web,” she said. “You are 
not fast enough to catch your dinner 
that way.” 

“It’s all very silly,” Milly Imo- 
gene said, “and I’m not going to 
learn to spin.” 

Mother Spider waved her legs 
sadly. Never before had she had 
such a naughty child. “I'll have to 
tell your father,” she said. 

“Oh bother,” Milly Imogene said, 
“T’ll run away. I don’t like this old 
garden anyway.” 

Milly Imogene went down the 
garden path and out into the big 
woods. 

She walked and walked. 

“Hello little girl. Aren’t you 
lost?” a voice asked. 

Milly Imogene looked around but 
could not see any body. She looked 
again, and then her eyes got big with 
surprise. There ,right in front of her 
was a round hole with a cunning 
trap-door on it, and sticking out of 
the hole was the head of a spider. 

“My, you surprised me,” Milly 
Imogene said, ““What are you doing 
in that hole?” 

“This is my home,” the spider 
answered, “I am Mrs. Trap Door. 
Would you like to come in and see 
my home?” 

“Indeed I would,” said Milly 
Imogene excitedly. 

Milly Imogene thought she had 
never seen anything so clever as 
Mrs. Trap Door’s house. A long 
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The Little Spider Who Wouldn't Spin 


VIVIENNE CHEWNING 


tunnel led to a room deep under the 
ground and everything was lined 
with the softest of silk. But the most 
wonderful part of all was the little. 
trapdoor at the end of the tunnel 
Round and smooth, it fitted the 
opening perfectly, and when it was 
shut, no one could find it but Mrs. 
Trap Door. 

“It’s a lovely house,” Milly Imo- 
gene said, “but I must go now. I’m 
running away.” 

“Running away, eh?” Mrs. Trap 
Door said, “Why are you doing 
that?” 

“Because mother says I must 
learn to spin, and I don’t want to.” 

Mrs. Trap Door looked thought- 
ful. “‘Would you like to live with 
she asked. 

Milly Imogene was delighted. 

‘May I make your little door work,” 
she asked eagerly. 

Mrs. Trap Door nodded. 

Milly Imogene had a fine time 
raising the little door and letting it 
slam shut. But finally she began to 
get hungry. 

**What do you eat?” she asked. 

“The same things you do,” Mrs. 
Trap Door said, “Watch and [’ll 
show you how to get our lunch.” 

Going to the door, she raised it a 
tiny crack. Then she sat down and 
waited. Suddenly, almost before 
Milly Imogene could blink, she was 
gone, and came back with a small 
bug. 

“Now you do it,” she said to 
Milly Imogene. 

Milly Imogene’s heart beat fast 
with excitement. What a splendid 
way to catch your lunch. Hadn't 
she told her mother so. 

Going to the door, she opened it a 
tiny crack and sat down to wait. 

A noise in the grass outside sent 
her running as fast as her legs would 
go, but she wasn’t fast enough. The 
bug was gone. 

“T’ll get the next one,” she said 
cheerfully, but she didn’t. The next 
one got away and the one after that. 

“That’s too bad,” Mrs. Trap 
Door said. “I guess you wouldn’t 
be very happy living here.” 


“No, I guess I wouldn’t,” Milly 
Imogene said sadly. 

“How would you like to live with 
Mrs. Water Spider?” Mrs. Trap 
Door asked. “She’s a good mother 
and has a fine house.” 

“Oh, that would be wonderful,” 
Milly Imogene said. 

It wasn’t far to the pond where 
Mrs. Water Spider lived, and soon 
Mrs. Trap Door had told her all 
about Milly Imogene. 

“Of course she can live with me,” 
Mrs. Water Spider declared. 

Mrs. Trap Door waved good-bye. 
“Come and visit me some time,” 
she said. 

Milly Imogene opened her mouth 
to say she would, but she didn’t get 
the chance to say it, for Mrs. Water 
Spider grabbed her around the waist 
and jumping into the water, started 
down — down — to the bottom of 
the pond. 

Milly Imogene had never been in 
water before, and she was very, very 
frightened. When she opened her 
mouth, water rushed in. She waved 
her legs and tried to call for help. 
Just when she thought she would 
surely drown, they came to a little 
thimble shaped house. It was made 
of silk and Mrs. Water Spider had 
tied it to the grass at the bottom of 
the pond. It was water-proofed 
and filled with air bubbles so they 
could breathe. It was really a very 
clever house, but Milly Imogene 
didn’t notice. She just lay on the 
floor and rested. 

“‘What’s the matter?” Mrs. Water 
Spider asked anxiously. 


“I’m afraid I can’t live with you 
after all,” Milly Imogene said. 
“I didn’t know you lived in the 
water. I thought you lived on the 
bank. You see, I’m a land spider and 
would drown if I lived here. 

“Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Water 
Spider, “I didn’t think of that, but 
how would you like to live with Mrs. 
Lycosa. She has a lovely tower 
house built of twigs.” 

“No thank you,” Milly Imogene 
said, “I’m going back to the gar- 
den.” 
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Mother Spider was very glad to 
see Milly Imogene. “Come Milly 
[mogene,”’ she said, “I’m going to 
teach you how to spin.” 

The next morning when the sun 
came up there was a new spider web 
in the garden. Lovely, and shining 
with the morning dew, it stretched 
between two rose bushes. And right 
in the middle of it sat Milly Imogene 
eating a big fat mosquito. 


Yellow Bus 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The yellow bus 
Will stop for us, 
And take us all 
To school; 
We'll board the bus, 
Not one of us 
Forgets a safety Rule! 


Brown Bear 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Big brown bear 
Lives in a zoo; 
Wags his head 
When he looks at you. 
Swings, when he walks, 
To the left, 
To the right; 


Big brown bear 
Goodnight, 
Goodnight! 


America 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


America, America, 
The home where I was born; 
I love your winding roads, 
Your fields of golden corn. 


America, America, 
My own dear father-land: 
I pledge to serve your cause 
With willing heart and hand. 


March Calendar 
(Page 21) 


Paint the Prairie Dog light brown 
above, with the tip of the tail black. 
The sky may be light blue and the 
earth light yellow, to which a little 
red has been added. 


Alphabet Work Pages 
(Pages 28-29) 

Two pages of delightful seat work 
are added this month, snd are 
developed around words starting 
with the letters S and T. From the 
first set of three verses select all the 
words that start with S and write 
them under the picture of the little 
sailor. From the last three verses 
select words starting with T and 
write them on the dotted lines under 
the picture of Tom and his train. 


S is for sailor, 

For sun and for scene; 
For ship and for shell 
And for surf and serene. 


S is for saw, 

For swan and for sweet; 
For sugar and spice, 
And for secret and seat. 


S is for shady, 

- For song and for sing; 
For shower and season, 
For seed and for Spring. 


T is for twenty, 

For twelve, two and three; 
For train and for tunnel, 
For twig and for tree. 


T is for this, 

For that and for then; 
For Tom and for try, 
For toad and for ten. 


T is for tulip, 

A tall, tender flower, 

For trip and for traffic, 
For toot and for tower. 


The pictures may then be colored. 
To avoid monotony, color trees 
various greens, as blue-green, green, 
yellow-green, dark green, etc. This 
applies to any other colors as well. 

For added seat work, suggest 
writing two or four line verses about 
single words selected from the little 
poems, as — 

A sailor boy sails on the sea. 

His suit is neat as it can be. 

Or maybe pupils can think of 
other words starting with S and T 
and write verses about these. An- 
other suggestion for creative work is 
to draw individual pictures about a 
boat, a scene, a train, a tree, tulips, 
etc. 
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Colorbrite extra-thin-lead 
Colored Pencils permit neater 
work with less effort—eliminate 
cramped fingers due to extra- 
brilliant colors at a feather 
touch ... far more attractive to 
children. Work stays neater— 
perspiring hands won’t smear 
Colorbrite lines. The super- 
strong, elastic lead bends to 
absorb writing-pressure strain 
. . « guaranteed not to break in 
normal use. 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


TRADE MARKS REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Easter Bunny Designs 
(Page 36) 


A delightful coloring lesson that 
may be correlated with instruction 
on tints of colors, dark and light 
colors, and colors that bear simple 
relationship is the one offered on 
this page. The work may be done in 
crayons or water colors. If in cray- 
ons, be sure the latter are sharp. If 
in water colors, be sure not to puddle 
the colors nor use them too dry. 

If you use crayons, remember the 
harder you bear down on the crayon 
the more intense the color becomes. 
If you wish to vary the colors, and 
the assortment in the box is limited, 
apply one color lightly and then go 
over the same lightly with another 
color, as light yellow over-lapped 
with green produces yellow-green, 
red overlapped with violet makes 
red-violet, etc. Other combinations 
are red-orange, yellow-orange, blue- 
green and blue-violet. 

If you use water colors, mix small 
amounts of these combinations in 
the lid of your box before applying 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Easter Bunny Designs 
(From Page 63) 
them to the illustration. Water 
added to any color makes it lighter. 

Because the grass about the eggs 
is a light green, we suggest using no 
green on the eggs except where 
decorations require it. Instead of 
making flowers and leaves one flat 
color, try tinting the various sec- 
tions in dark and light tones, as 
pink and deeper pink, green and 
yellow-green, yellow and orange- 
yellow, etc. 

Here is a color suggestion for the 
bunny: ears, cheeks, eye-lid, fore- 
head, shoulders, arms, hips and back, 
light yellow-brown; section over eye, 
upper and lower lips, fur in back of 
cheeks, breast, stomach and_ tail 
very light yellow-brown; eye light 
blue; pupil black with highlight; 
nose orange-brown; inside mouth 
red-black. Inside the ears slightly 
pink. 

The breast, the body and the 
wings of the blue bird may be done 
in three tones of blue. 

Coloring the picture may be 
considered a reward to a seat work 
problem in reading and writing. 
From the list below fill in the proper 
words to complete the verse. 


Spring eat candy 

day habit bunny 

too boy bow 

dots pink nice 

Here you see an Easter rabbit. 

As you know, it is his ............ 
To each girl and boy to bring 
Easter eggs in happy ............. 


He made one that was a dandy 

Full of nuts and sugar ....... 

He made three eggs in a row 

And on each he tied a ......... 
Then he made one colored blue. 
And he made one yellow .......... 
And on some he painted spots. 
And on some small, tiny .......... 
Those of peppermint | think 

Were the ones he painted ....... 
Some of wintergreen and spice 
Were bright red and very . 

Some were filled with fruit and houey 
Oh, he was a clever .......... 
And said he, “What joy, what joy! 


I shall give each girl and ....... 
All these eggs so good and sweet 
Pretty eggs all good to ...... ‘ 


And to each one I shall say, 
Greetings on this Easter ........ ¥ 


Springtime Decorations 
(Page 37) 

Let us make a ring of little rab- 
bits and gay tulips to place on the 
table around a potted fern, or bou- 
quet of early pussy-willows. 

Upon a piece of white drawing 
paper, 6 x 12 inches long, folded, 
trace one of the designs. Do the cut- 
ting while the paper is folded. The 
gray areas show the parts. to be cut 
out. 

When the cutting is finished, take 
the work to the window, and trace 
the design onto the wrong side of the 
work. You should now have four 
rabbits to color. When coloring the 
back side of the cut-papers, leave a 
small space at the base of either end 
(dotted). This is where we paste the 
one-inch squares of paper that join 
the units for making a big circle. 
Wax crayon prevents paste from 
sticking, so we paste two units to- 
gether first and then color over these 
connections. It takes about four 
units to make a circle of good size. 

This problem makes a delightful 
classroom decoration. It also makes 
a lovely table decoration at home 

Paper is folded at point A. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 40) 
COLOR THE POSTER: 
Color back of the safety slogan 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


lightly with yellow crayon. Outline 
sharp pointed utensils with red 
crayon. Color the Safety Brownie’s 
trousers and cap green with red 
trim; his shoes and hair yellow. 


Blackboard Borders 
(Page 41) 

Repeat designs for . blackboard 
borders. One spray of pussy willow 
may be used for a card and the sep- 
arate crocus designs adapted to 
various uses. 


Thorough Preparation ‘or Teaching 
Nursery Schoo! Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades, Children’s demonstration schoo 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates, Fall. Mid 
vear and Summer terme Wr'te for Catalog. 

K. RICHARD JOHNSON. PH D., Pres 
Box 112C EVANSTON ITL. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
RIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have represented 

Milton Bradley Company. A complete 

stock of their merchandise te carried in 

Kansas City at all time.:. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 


ing positions in the Best Cities in the West. including Ariz. 


Calif., 


Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


YATL. BANK BL 


WILLIAM ®@ 


Unexcelled 
Service 
Member 

N.A.T.A. 


Pn O Mee 


DENVER. CO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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SOCTAL 
STUDY 
PROJECTS 


In the study of farm or 
home life, Plasteline mod- 


board eling correlates naturally 
a with Social Studies. The 
om. entire class may participate 
q in working out this farm 
d to project, some children mak- 
ing the house, some the 
a people, some the farm ani- 
mals, etc. This gives each 
lion child an opportunity for 
self-expression. Using Plas- 
{te teline in a variety of colors 
+ adds realism and interest 
lesigned to any project. 
Mid 
Pres 
ILL 


Children in Primary Grades 
do much better Modeling with 


PIA STE 


TRADE MARK 

for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the untidiness caused by 
ordinary clays. No aftermath of lost time in ‘‘cleaning up’’ is necessary 
where Plasteline is used — just put it away in its box until next time. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it possible to leave un- 
finished work of one lesson to be finished at another time. It does not shrink. 
It does not soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. 


Flexibility is a feature of Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 
Plasteline. Rolled into thin Made in the following colors: 

strands, it clings together 456R_ Blue 456K Clay Color 456B Gray Green 

and may be twisted, with- 456M Bronze Green 456J Cream 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
out breaking, into any de- 456C Dark Brown 

sired form for baskets like 456Z Assorted, 4 colors, 4 lb. ea., 

above or in flat strips for Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze 

“lattice work’’ effects. Green, Dark Brown 


— a Superior Plastic Clay for 
Educational Use in all 


School Grades 


COMPOSITE 


las eline 
“tr MODELIN® 


CLEAN + NON.POISONOUS ANTISEPT Write for circular showing ‘Things to Make 
ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC . FOR 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 


with Plasteline 
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NEW Crayrite improved NEW Crayrice Crayons NEW i NEW Crayrice No-Rol 


Round Crayons , are smoother — Crayons are mor 
in Tuck Box. in L 


brilliance, in Tuck Bv 


LOOK TO 
AMERICAS PIONEER FOR 


Quality 

NEW colorful e Tone and Cok 
a owder Foster Co 


Ever since our pioneering days in the Kindergarten field, 
Milton Bradley has specialized on quality materials to 
make teaching more productive, easier, more satisfying. 
Today this famous name identifies a complete, up-to-date 
range of art materials — each of which ranks among the 
finest in its field. Write today for the Milton Bradley 
Catalog of Educational Materials. 
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Service 
to America’s 


Children 


MILTON 


BRADLEY 


1 MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Finger Paints — good colors, ™ SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
smooth texture, economical. ~ 


Bull’s ‘Eye Constructi 
Papers of uniform quali 


Adhezo — strong, clear 
transparent paste. 


i 


Cutters for long years of Warer Colors to meet every Plasteline and other fine 


Liquid Poster Colors in bul 
quick, accurate cutting. requirement for school use. quality modeling clays. 


and packaged sets. 


CP 
ru-Tone No-Roll Crayons 4 
semi-pressed, large sige 
#3 
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